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Mr. Beecher’s recent sermon, “ The Back- 
ground of Mystery,” has been issued in 
pamphiet form, price 10 cents per copy. 
This was necessitated by the extraordinary 
demand for the Christian Union of December 
26, which speedily exhausted a large extra 
edition. 


The demand for back numbers has entirely 
exhausted our supply. New Subscriptions 
will date from their receipt. Wewill senda 
four page supplement containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story on receipt of a 
stamp. 


The Queen’s speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment puts an end to any immediate fear of British 
intervention. It is no secret that it would have 
cost a division of the Cabinet to intervene, cer- 
tainly the withdrawal of Lord Derby, alnfost: cer- 
tainly a division of the administration peaty in 
the House of Commons, and probably a new elec- 
tion. Thus conservatism was happily enlisted, 
for the time, against the schemes of Lord Bea- 
consfield. The greatest weakness of the peace 
party lies in the fact that no common platform 
has been agreed upon among them. Some of the 
‘‘ Liberals” consider that any attempt on the part 
of Russia to occupy Constantinople would require 
intervention; others that the opening of the Dar- 
danelles to the Russian navy would; still others 
are willing that the Dardanelles should be as free 
as the straits of Gibraltar, and would as soon see 
Russia in control of Constantinople as Turkey, so 
long as Egypt and the Suez Canal are not dis- 
turbed. The action of France in directing her 
consuls on English soil to ascertain and report the 
state of English sentiment is significant. It both 
shows that the Republic means to have a policy 
and also that the sentiment of the people counts 
for far more than it used to do in the diplomacy 
of Europe. 


A telegram via Constantinople announces the 
occupation of Adrianople on Sunday by the ad- 
vance of Gen. Ghourko’s army. No defense was 
made of the place, and the Russians appear mere- 
ly to have marched in and taken possession. Here, 
then, is the attainment of the end which was given 
out as the Russian objective at the very beginning 





of the campaign. Where Suleiman Pasha is, with 
his discouraged and probably demoralized army, 
none of the dispatches affirm with any degree of 
certainty. At this juncture the already formida- 
ble insurrection in Thessaly is announced as hav- 
ing assumed proportions which may very probably 
induce Greece to take uparms. There is every 
indication that peace negotiations will be definite- 
ly opened before the close of the week, but at 
present rumor is busy with contradictory reports 
asserting all sorts of improbable demands on 
both sides. 


We cannot put the facts in the case of the pro- 
ceedings against Messrs. Smith and Galpin, Com- 
missioner and Chief Clerk of Indian Affairs, more 
clearly and concisely than President Seelye, of 
Amherst College, has done in the following note 
to us—a note which we have his permission to 
publish. Our readers will not forget bis interest 
in Indian affairs when in Congress, and his faculty 
for acquiring information. Any one who knows 
both Mr. Schurz and President Seelye will have 
no difficulty in deciding which of the two pos- 
sesses the keener insight into character and is the 
most to be trusted in such a matter: 

AMHERST COLLEGE, / 
AMHERST, Mass., Jan. 16, 1878. | 
My Dear Sir : 

Before receiving your telegram of yesterday I had com- 
plied with a request from the ‘‘ Tribune” to send them a 
letter on the topic to which you refer, and which contains 
all that I care to say at present. My views are not modi- 
fied in the least by the statements of the Secretary which 
appear in this morning’s papers. The simple fact is that 
a secret and ex parte inquiry into the official management 
of the Indian Bureau, set on foot,by parties whose fraudu- 
lent practices the Bureau had stopped, and receiving testi- 
mony from these parties and others for months during 
which the officers whose conduct and character were 
under investigation were kept in absolute ignorance of 
what was going on, has now published its findings in a 
sweeping condemnation of men with whom personally and 
officially I am well acquainted, and whom I believe to have 
been actuated by a high purpose to do faithfully and 
honestly, and to the utmost of their power, the great work 
devolving upon them. This I pronounce a gross travesty 
upon justice, and it is dreadful that it should be not only 
done, but then held up as a movement of reform! 

Very truly yours, J. H. SEELYE. 





We have not such faith in the system of ‘ trial 
by newspaper ” that we are inclined to sit as one 
of a Court of Appeal in this case. But it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the accusation by parties 
notoriously interested in the Indian Ring is pre- 
sumptive evidence in favor of the accused; the 
further fact that, according to Mr. Schurz’s own 
statement, most of the charges brought against 
them were thrown out as irrelevant, adds to the 
presumption; and the final fact that the verdict— 
if such it can be called—was rendered by a secret 
tribunal, after a secret trial, and without publica- 
tion of the evidence, renders the presumption al- 
most tantamount to a conclusive acquittal. Se- 
cret investigations are admissible; secret trials 
are not. A corrupt clerk would be more endurable 
than a revival of the Star Chamber. Mr. Schurz 
has put himself on trial by his course in this 
matter; and we hope that Messrs. Smith and Gal- 
pin will ask the House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the investigation. 


So far as we can judge the silver fever has 
abated in strength; but the patient is still ina 
dangerous condition. Petitions begin to pour in 
from the South and West against the silver policy; 
the great commercial centers from Chicago to 
New Orleans and from Boston to Charleston are 
all emphatic and outspoken. B. F. Butler’s 
threat to take away the charters of the banks if 


they refuse to lend except on a gold basis proves 
to be a somewhat effective boundary, and has 
frightened the more honorable advocates of a 
double standard by disclosing the kind of asso- 
ciates they have been working with. Possibly 
Congress could drive capital out of the country; 
it cannot drive it into artificial channels. One 
firm in Ohio is taking a working man’s suffrage 
on this question in a novel manner. It has issued 
a circular stating that it will pay them all in silver 
till they signify their wish to reeeive bank-notes 
instead. Mr. Edmunds’s resolutions in the Senate 
put the arguments against remonetization with 
singular compactness and force; they ought to be 
printed as a ‘‘leaflet” for general circulation. 
Gen. McClellan’s ringing declaration in favor of 
honest money is not in the least unexpected; but 
it will be effective with a good many people who 
are accustomed to save themselves the trouble of 
thinking by allowing their leaders to think for 
them, for the Democratic party contains no leader 
who has more of such followers. Mr. Bristow’s 
vigorous denunciation of a ‘* fluctuating currency” 
was also a matter of course; nevertheless, such a 
voice from Kentucky is not without significance. 
On the other hand Senator Davis gives the appa- 
rent weight of his influence to the silver scheme. 


Secretary Sherman proposes to initiate in the 
United States measures for a popular loan, anala- 
gous to those which have proved so successful in 
the experience of France. More than four and a 
half millions of her people hold registered bonds; 
and a careful writer in the New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
estimates that fully one-third of the families are 
interested in the public credit, either by direct 
ownership of public bonds, or by deposits in the 
savings banks. By using both the post-offices 
and the national banks as mediums for receiving 


‘| subscriptions, and by offering bonds of small de- 


nominations, it is proposed to give every man who 
has $10 a chance to become ‘‘a bloated bond- 
holder.”’ 


Among the papers of the late Senator Morton 
there has been found an unfinished report on 
Chinese immigration. This was presented to the 
Senate on Thursday by Senator Wadleigh, who 
requested its acceptance as a minority report and 
asked to have it printed in the ‘‘ Record.” This 
Mr. Sargent, of California, opposed, and the re- 
quest was not granted. The ‘' Tribune,” however, 
publishes the most important passages, which 
show that Senator Morton had very well defined 
views as to the importance of the subject in its 
political, commercial and humanitarian aspects. 
Almost at the same time there come from Cali- 
fornia accounts of renewed anti-Chinese move- 
ments on the part of the disaffected workmen and 
the rowdyish boys of San Francisco. The author- 
ities seem to have taken the matter vigorously in 
hand, and after locking up the ringleaders have 
notified the rioters that they had better make no 
more trouble. It is tolerably evident that how- 
ever individual Californians may grumble at 
‘* Chinese cheap labor” the community as a whole 
realizes that the wheels of commerce would be 
seriously blocked if the lawless element could 
have its own way. 


If the newspapers are to be relied upon there is 
no mystery about the last railroad accident where- 
by a thousand lives were imperiled, and fourteen 
were sacrificed, by the breaking of a bridge on the 
Connecticut Western Railroad under an overload. 
ed excursion train. The simple fact seems to have 
been that the bridge was not calculated for any 
such strain as was put upon it; and the simple 
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truth is that every man who has any responsibility 
for the construction of a railroad bridge, which is 
not strong enough to bear any strain that any 
passenger train can put upon it, is guilty of possi- 
ble manslaughter. No corporation has any right 
to build a bridge that cannot support any passen- 
ger train that a careless employé may afterwards 
put upon it. 


The funeral services of Victor Emanuel seem to 
have been a model of simplicity. There were no 
pall-bearers; the entire procession was on foot; 
the stone which is to mark his burial place is a 
simple slab with no other inscription than the 
words: ‘‘ Victor Emanuel, First King of Italy.” 
To one not versed in the mysteries of Roman 
Catholic theology his future state is involved in 
some mystery. We do not understand that the 
Pope’s excommunication has ever been withdrawn, 
but as part of the funeral services an archbishop 
prononneed his absolution. 


THE ETERNAL CERTAINTIES. 
7 OU have been reading the discussion in the 
papers, secular and religious, jocular and 
serious, respecting the future state. You have 
seen the differences in sentiment magnified and 
the agreements forgotten. You have even seen 
it gravely discussed whether such men as Mr. 
Merriam, Mr. Munger, Mr. Gladden, in this coun- 
try, and Canon Farrar, Canon Duckworth, Mr. 
Dale and J. Baldwin Brown, in England, can 
be regarded as Christian teachers worthy of 
Christian fellowship. You have seen the epithet 
Universalist flying through the air; and you have 
had a vague impression (a false one) that Uni- 
versalism sends every one straight to heaven. 
It is no great wonder if you have begun to 
believe that there is no certainty on the subject 
of the future life; that the best, the most devout 
and the most profound Christian scholars are not 
agreed respecting it; that if there is danger in one 
philosophy there is delusion in the other; and 
that you may as well take your chances. 

It is a great mistake. There never was so much 
agreement as there is to-day. The differences 
were never so small; the agreement never so 
radical. There are uncertainties in the future. 
No one has the means given him to lay out the 
topography of the eternal world. But vastly 
more important than the unsolved problems are 
the eternal certainties. 

1. It is certain that the distinctions between 
right and wrong, holiness and sin, love and selfish- 
ness, are eternal. The day will never be dimmer 





and the night will never be less black than to-day..- 


Circumstances alter cases, but not principles. The 
fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance, will always be sacred fruits to God and 
men; the fruits of the flesh, adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, hatred, emulations, wrath, strife, 
envyings, drunkenness, will always be damnable. 
The time will never come in the eternal ages when 
the unspiritual soul will produce the fruits of the 
Spirit. In no remote epoch of eternity will men 
gather figs of thistles. If your life is loveless it 
will be as true in the eternal ages as it is to-day 
that you must be born again in order to enter the 
kingdom of God. 

2. It is certain that God’s moral character will 
not change. Human character does. It becomes 
aecustomed to evil; and so tolerant of it. But if 
God is to-day of purer eyes than to behold in- 
iquity, he will not in the eternal to-morrow be- 
come less pure. The thunderbolts that flamed 
forth from Christ in the temple, against the covet- 
eousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, were 
not the sudden flash of a transient wrath. They 
were the manifestation of the divinity within him, 
no less than the words of forgiveness spoken to 
the weeping harlot or the speechless woman taken 
iv adultery. You know what God isto you to- 
day. You know if his name is the dearest and 
most sacred of all names—more than father, 
mother, wife or child; if he is to you what he 
was to Paul, Abba Father, my dear Father; if 
there is no communion of friendship so sweet and 
sacred as that which your soul enjoys with him, 
and no hope that makes the heart beat so high 
as the hope of the meeting with him. And you 
know if the name is the most awful one in the 
vocabulary; if you would be glad to strike it from 


your dictionary and your thoughts; if prayer isa 
burden, a task or an unmeaning ceremony; if 
death and judgment cast a dark shadow over all 
your life, and the thought of them eclipses the 
sunshine of your earthly being. You know 
whether you are at one with God or separated 
from him; a child at home, or an alien and a 
stranger. And it is an eternal certainty that if 
you are estranged from your God you can never 
become at peace with him through any change in 
his nature. He is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. Through the eternal years he changes 
not; you must change, or through the eternal 
years the estrangement must continue. 

3. The law of happiness is an eternal certainty. 
Pagan and Christian philosophers unite in testi- 
fying that there can be no true blessedness avithout 
holiness. Whatever you may think of the hell of 
a Jonathan Edwards, you will hardly charge the 
hell of a Lord Byron to professional priestcraft : 

‘* But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motor of the soul, which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore.” 

Tantalus was not wholly fabulous. We em- 
phasize our judgment of the inherent misery of 
sin when we call the covetous man a miser. The 
child cries alike when it is hurt and when it is 
naughty; the earliest voice of sin and of suffering 
isthe same. Dissipation and care plow the same 
furrows in the cheek. Passion and anxiety run the 
same wrinkles across the brow. This law is an 
“eternal law. The future ages will not furnish 
some other gate to peace than that of purity. 
‘First pure, then peaceable” is an eternal certain- 
ty. The eternal ages will not call good evil and evil 
good; put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness; put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 
There will never throughout all the zons of the 
future be any other way for you to enter the king- 
dom of God and of glory except by repenting of 
sin and beginning to obey, ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. 

5. The law of habit is an eternal certainty. Iso- 
lated actions frequently repeated form habit; habit 
persisted increates character. It is physiologically 
true that your brain is formed by your brain action; 


as certain that your soul is formed by your soul 
action. We grow as trees grow—the bark of last 
year becomes the woody fiber of this; the outward 
habit of last year becomes the inward character 
of this. Giving makes a generous character; with- 
holding, a selfish one. So, every year, change 
grows more and more difficult. It is easy to train 
the vine in the spring, difficult in the summer, 
impossible in the fall. It is as easy to train a 
child for Christ as for the devil, and a great deal 
pleasanter; but if he is trained for the devil till 
he gets to his teens, only a revolution sets him 
free. It is an eternal certainty that every year of 
deliberate wrong-doing makes the change to right 
being more difficult. 

5. It is among the grave uncertainties of the 
future whether, for him to whom the way of life 
and love and hope has been opened here, and who 
has deliberately turned away, there is, or is to be, 
any opening in the hereafter; whether, when the 
‘* door is shut,” the Master of the feast will ever 
open it again; whether from the second death 
there is ever a second resurrection. This is a 
question on which the most earnest, the most de- 
vout and the most spiritual Christian scholars 
have differed from the days of Origen to the pres- 
ent day. If you are going out of this world Christ- 
less, you are going into the ‘‘ outer darkness,” 
and you are taking your own risk whether in that 
darkness the light will ever shine, whether from 
out that darkness a hand will ever or can ever 
lead you. But it is not among the uncertainties 
of the future that, if ever you are led out, it must 
be by the same door of repentance and obedience 
that is opened to you here; that if any gate of 
exit there is, it will be no wider than the gate 
Christ opens here. 

“Of the details of the resurrection, of the judgment, 
and of the scene of the judgment, very little is said in 
Scripture; but the peculiar awfulness of the little that is 
said shows that there must be something very fearful in it, 
' And indeed when one thinks of the eternal law, ‘To every 





your muscles by your muscular action; and it is } 





seed his own body,’ one can understand how terrible must 
be the judgment on all that grows in a future world from 
the seed which has been nourished here of self-love and 
unbelief; a judgment in comparison with which any pres- 
ent pain is light affliction.” 

These are not the words of an orthodox divine; 
they are the words of the ablest, the most schol- 
arly and the most eloquent advocate of the doc- 
trine of a final and universal restoration. 

There are, then, eternal certainties; respecting 
them all schools of religious thought are agreed; 
Dr. Chapin and President Bartlett, Theodore 
Parker and Mr. Cook, Socrates the pagan philos- 
opher and Mr. Moody the Christian evangelist. It 
is an eternal certainty that wrong is wrong, and 
right is right, and God is God, and that the sinful 
soul can come to peace only as it comes to right- 
eousness and God, Except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God; and if out of 
the second death there is a birth unto life eternal, 
it is only through a travail of soul that will tran- 
scend the accumulated experience of life sorrows. 
Whether there is a salvation hereafter for you, if 
you reject Christ’s proffered salvation here, is 
among the uncertainties of the future; it is an 
eternal certainty that, if there be such salvation, 
it is ‘‘ so as by fire.” 








WOULD CHRIST DRINK WINE NOW? 

I have been much interested in thediscussion of the tem- 
perance question in the Union, and if I understand your 
position it is that our Saviour did not teach total absti- 
nence either by precept or example, and that in your edi- 
torials you take substantially the same ground he did. 
Now, the point I wish to make is this: Can we say that 
because,he did certain things in those days he would do 
the same now under such different circumstances? Then 
they drank pure wine, now such an article can hardly be 
obtained. Such things as brandy, gin, whiskey, etc., were 
not sold on every corner then, and, still worse, now these 
are not pure,‘but the vilest compounds are sold under these 
names. Take this town for example. Here are over 
twenty saloons, and not a drop of pure liquor ever enters 
the place. Of course a great deal of beer is sold, but few 
drink it exclusively. 

From what I have learned of the character of our Sa- 
viour it seems to me he would have been, if living in 
Escanaba, not only a total abstinence man but a prohib_ 
itionist of the most pronounced type. What do you think‘ 

EsScANABA, Mich. 
rT\HERE is a Mohammedan and there is a Chris- 

tian basis for the temperance movement. 
The Mohammedan basis is positive law. The 
Koran prohibits all use of wine, and on this sup- 
posed divine prohibitory legislation the temper- 
ance of Mohammedan countries is based. But in 
the days of Mohammed whiskey, rum, absinthe, 
and the like, were unknown; the Koran does not 
prohibit them, and the Mohammedan drinks them. 
Now the attempt has been made in this country 
pretty vigorously to put the temperance reform 
on this Mohammedan basis. It has been alleged 
that the Bible prohibits all drinking; and the 
conscience has been cited into court to sustain 
this imaginary eleventh commandment. The ex- 
ample of Christ has of necessity been misquoted 
and misinterpreted to give sanction to a false 
exegesis and an erroneous interpretation of the 
unwritten moral law, and the whole movement 
has been weakened, and has repeatedly broken 
down, because it has been built, not on the spirit 
of the Bible, but on that of the Koran. Within 
the last two months we have received a letter 
from a clergyman saying that if he were convinced 
that Christ made and used fermented wine he 
should cease to be a believer in and follower of 
Christ. And we understand this to be substan- 
tially the ground taken by the ‘‘ Christian Ad- 
vocate” of this city; if not taken, at least implied. 

The Christian basis for the temperance reform, 
on the other hand, is that implied in our corre- 
spondent’s letter. It is based on two precepts: 
‘‘Do thyself no harm,” and ‘‘If meat make my 
brother to offend I will eat no meat.” The Bible 
leaves the Christian at liberty to decide for him- 
self, according to his own best judgment, what he 
will eat and what he will drink. It leaves him to 
decide what use ‘he will make of the fermented 
juice of the fruits of the earth aceording to the 
peculiar circumstances of his own condition, his 
own household, and the community in which he 
is placed. Where, according to his judgment, such 
use would be injurious to himself, physically or 
morally, or, by the force of example, to those about 
him, he is certainly under obligation—the highest 
possible obligation—to abstain from it; but of 
that obligation he must be the judge. To his 
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own Master he standeth or falleth. A temperance 
priesthood is no better than any other and no 
more infallible. 

We certainly recommend our correspondent, in 
the circumstances in which he is placed, to be a 
total abstinence man; our own judgment is that 
for most Christians in America total abstinence 
from the use of fermented liquors as a beverage 
is expedient, both for themselves and for others. 
In forming this judgment we take into account 
the climate, the national habit. the social cus- 
toms, and the actual character of the ordinary 
wines of commerce. But this is our Christian 
counsel; it is not a Mosaic law. We stand, first, 
for the liberty of every Christian to decide for 
himself what is right and what is expedient; then 
we advise him, both from motives of right and of 
expediency, to use fermented liquors only medic- 
inally. 

We have never cited Christ’s example in favor 
of social drinking; we have never said that he 
would drink wine socially in the present day: we 
have said that his example cannot be cited in 
favor of the attempt to put total abstinence on 
the basis of a positive divine law, in support of a 
substitution of a pledge, as a means of moral re- 
formation, for reliance upon the Spirit of God and 
complete consecration to his service, and in de- 
fense of the denial of that liberty of Christian 
judgment which Christ gives to every true fol- 
lower. 


A CORRECTION. 
Dear Mr. Abbott : 

Ihave been at loss to know who started a story that I 
had said the Unitarian body had ‘ fulfilled its mission,” 
so far as to be no longer needed. I never said nor thought 
anything of the kind. Iam a firm believer in the efficiency 
and necessity of its work—and, to tell the truth, ever since 
I used the ‘‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge ” I thought 
you were. 

Now I find, to my regret and surprise, that you are the 
person who has, I know without meaning to, misrepre- 
sented my impression. Will you take an early opportunity 
to say in the Union that so far as my observation goes the 
recent religious movements in Boston have all tended to 
the benefit of Unitarians; and that I think the Unitarian 
body has a larger field than ever here, and more advan 
tages. You might add that so far as I kpow all our 
churches are fuller than they have been for many years. 

Truly yours, Epw. E. HA.e. 
The expression was imputed to Mr. Hale bya com- 
mon rumor, current in Boston. The Christian 
Union simply reported that there was such a 
rumor; it did not vouch for the truth of it. 


NOTES. 

—The letter from Dr. Thompson in another column 
is printed from an advance copy sent to us by him. 
The *“ Hossbach case,’’ out of which 1t grew, is a kind 
of German Merriam case. Mr. Hossbach having been 
elected pastor of a church in Berlin, his ordination 
is resisted by the authorities on account of his theol- 
ogy. The case in its details is of no special interest to 
American readers, but the principles involved are, 
and the views of Dr. Thompson respecting the rela- 
tions of the creed to the Christian life will carry 
weight with them, both from the position and char- 
acter of their author and from the forcible presenta- 
tion which he gives to them. 

—The long anticipated death of Mr. Samuel Bowles, 
of the “Springfield Republican,” occurred on Wed- 
nesday night. Since his first attack, when we 
referred to his life and successes, small hopes of his 
recovery have been entertained, although at times 
his malady seemed to relax its gr4sp upon him. He 
has been for near twenty-five years among the most 
successful journalists in the country, and his death 
was no doubt hastened by bis too great devotion to 
his profession. 

—There must be something the maiter with the 
mails between this city and Boston. The ‘“ Congrega- 
tionalist,”’ which called for a trustworthy report of 
the sermon ov the ‘Background of Mystery,” has 
evidently not yet received a copy of the Christian 
Union of Dec. 26th containing it. Won't Postmaster 
James please look into this matter ? 

—*The Christian Union—Beecher's organ. This paper would 
fellowship all who cherish the common hope of heaven and 
strive to realize it by means of a moral life. With it, it makes 
no difference whether men belong to any of the existing de- 
nominations or not, or whether they receive or reject the 
positive ordinances of the New Testament —namely, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Morality is everything; all else is 
indifferent. And of its morality it may be said that it is not 
always of the kind tbat the fathers prized.” 

Peter Vogel, in the ‘“‘ Christian Standard,’’ must have 
evolved this statement of the position of the Chris- 
tian Union out of his own consciousness. He could 
not have stated more exactly what the position of the 
Christian Union is not. If he wants to know what it 
is and always has been, let him see the editorial in 
our issue for January 16, entitled ‘‘ Religious Com- 
munism,” or ‘‘ Where is Christ’s Church ?” December 


12th, or ‘‘Our Master,” August 30, 1876, or—but what 
is the use? Peter Vogel, we suspect, has never seen 
a copy of the Christian Union. If we knew his ad- 
dress we would send him one. Meanwhile, if the 
“Christian Standard” wants to give its readers cor- 
rect information on this subject, it may publish our 
platform thus: ‘“ Personal allegiance to Jesus Christ 
as a divine Lord and Saviour.” 

—We learn with sincere regret of the death, in 
London, on the 14th instant, of Mrs. Merriam, wife of 
the Rev. George S. Merriam, for several years man- 
aging editor of this journal. Some months ago Mr. 
Merriam had nearly completed arrangements for a 
new literary enterprise in this country, when he was 
suddenly called abroad to the sick-bed of a member of 
his family. Hastily throwing aside his engagements 
here. he went with Mrs. Merriam to Geneva, end re- 
mained there until the recovery of the invalid justi- 
fied their departure. On their way home she was 
stricken with fever and the final summons came 
where probably it was least expected, although death 
had few terrors for either of these two, who are now 
for a time separated. Mrs. Merriam was the daugh- 
ter of Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, now senior and 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country, and a wide circle of friends will join 
with her family in mourning her loss. The readers of 
the Christian Union and other publications to which 
Mr. Merriam was in the habit of contributing will 
never know how much they owe to her clear judg- 
ment and appreciative literary criticism. 

—The ‘“‘ Princeton Review,” in its new gray cover, 
looks as if it had been abroad and returned in an 
English suit of clothes. Its change of form is the 
outward and visible sign of a change of ownership 
and editorship. By what ‘‘ New School” men consider 
an ecclesiastical coup d’ etat, the Princeton people 
have unceremoniously dispossessed the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of its interest in and control over 
the “ Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review,” 
as it was somewhat cumbrously named, and taken 
the whole thing into their own hands. The new title, 
motto and all, is certainly unique. ‘*The Princeton 
Review. By whom all things; for whom all things.” 
We have never seen anything to equal this motto 
except the inscription which was formerly on the 
organ in the English Church in Berlin, Germany: 
“This organ was given to the church by the munifi- 
cence of the Lord and Lady Bloomfield.” 

—There seems to be some difference of sight and 
judgment among the Boston reporters having charge 
of the Rev. Joseph Cook’s lectures. For Monday of 
last week one of them says: ‘‘There wasa slim and 
scattered audience at Tremont Temple at noon to- 
day, the unfavorable weather doubtless keeping many 
who usually attend at home;’’ but another thus: 
“The audience, notwithstanding the storm, was al- 
most of the usual size.” At this same lecture itt was 
announced on behalf of the committee of arrange- 
ments that henceforth acollection would be taken up 
at every lecture to help meet the expenses. But we 
thought that the expenses had been provided for 
already by the sale of tickets? Mr. Cook is now half 
through the course of thirty lectures projected for 
the present season. 

—** For the editor of a religious paper never to have heard 

of Dr. Lucius R. Paige’s commentary argues a density of ig- 
norance not to be expected in that quarter. Will the be- 
nighted man enlighten his benighted correspondent ?’’—The 
New Covenant. 
The Christian Union did not say that it knew of no 
commentary written by one who believed in the doc- 
trine of final restoration. We believe that both Tho- 
luck and Meyer are restorationists; certainly they 
do not hold the Edwardean doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment. For popular use we believe that ‘‘ Paige” 
and *‘ Livermore ”’ are both useful; but we should as 
soon assert that Hackett’s ‘‘Commentary on the Acts” 
was written in advocacy of immersion as to charge 
either Paige or Livermore with writing in advocacy 
of restoration. 

—The chaplaincy in the Massachusetts State Prison, 
vacated somewhat conspicuously by the recent re- 
moval of Rev. L. 8. B. Speare, still furnishes a theme 
for discussion in ecclesiastical circles and an object of 
desire on the part of a number of unemployed minis- 
ters. No appointment to the office has yet been made 
public. The question at issue in this case is whether 
the Roman Catholic Church shall have any opportun- 
ities of ministration toward the prisoners who are in 
communion with it, and if so, what. This question 
came up for formal discussion last week at the meet- 
ing of the Boston Evangelical Association, a social 
organization of ministers of all the Evangelical 
Churches in the city, when deliberations once in three 
months take the plave of the regular Monday morn- 
ing ministers’ meetings. A committee previously 
appointed on the subject brought in two differing 
reports: that of the minority endorsing Chaplain 
Speare’s administration; that of the majority substan- 
tially favoring the abolition of the office of prison 
chaplain altogether. The ‘‘ Gospel of the day ’’ seems 
to have been laid down by F. A. Warfield, in a speech 
the nut of which was that those ministers ought to be 
selected for prison chaplain’s “who have a religion 
broad enough to keep out sectarianism.” At the 
Maine State Prison, Thomaston, we notice, the diffi- 
culty in dispute is surmounted by employing the ser- 





vices of the different clergymen of the town, in 
rotation. 





ECHOES FROM THE PRESS. 

“But we really do not know why so much should 
be said about these late utterances of the Plymouth 
pulpit. The day has gone by when the opinions of 
Mr. Beecher have much weight with anybody outside 
of his own congregation.”—{ Examiner and Chronicle 
(Baptist). 

“It is to be regretted that Mr. Beecher’s views of 
future punishment are so loose and illogical. His 
influence is very great, in many places, and he, 
perhaps, has had more to do than any other man 
in unsettling the minds of Congregational ministers.” 
—{Journal and Messenger (Baptist). 

“The utterances of Canon Farrar and Mr. Beecher 
on this subject, and the recent avowal by some Con- 
gregational ministers of their inability to accept the 
generally received views of orthodox churches are, of 
course, hailed with great delight by the Universalists.”’ 
—[{Baptist Weekly. 

“A reading of Mr. Beecher’s sermon shows that it 
gives no aid or comfort whatever to Universalism. It 
is flatly and plainly opposed to it. One or two secular 
papers wrested his words from their settings and 
tried to pervert his meaning.’’—(Christian Intelli- 
gencer (Reformed Dutch). 

‘*He may now be enrolled as a Universalist of the 
Restoration school.’’—{ Herald and Presbyter (Presby- 
terian). 

‘““Mr. Beecher does not assert his belief in Univer- 
salism; he even rejects it with abhorrence.’’—[{Chris- 
tian Leader (Universalist). 

“The revised report in the Christian Union shows 
that he does not deny the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion for those who reject Christ, but denounces the 
idea that those who never heard of Christ would suf- 
fer endless misery in consequence.”—[Lutheran Ob- 
server. 

“In the war against sin he is not a cannon, buta 
load of hay. Rightly used he would feed the artillery 
horses, and so help efficiently; but when he is pushed 
up to the front as the representative of orthodoxy he 
is put at disadvantage, and may be made to subsist 
the enemy’s cavalry as well as that of his friends.’’— 
[N. Y. Christian Advocate (Methodist). 


“It is one of the ablest discourses of the able Plym- 
outh preacher, and, with the exception of an intense- 
ly nervous form of imprecation touching the destiny 
of the countless millions who have been swept un- 
saved into eternity, the sermon is in accord with 
evangelical teaching.’’—[Methodist Recorder (Prot- 
estant Methodist). 

** Beecherism run mad.’’—{United Presbyterian. 


“There is scarcely the shadow of a foundation for 
the criticisms, jubilant or imprecatory, which it has 
received.”—[Standard of the Cross (Protestant Epis- 
copal). 

“Mr. Beecher’s printed sermon does not justify the 
sensational report which was so eagerly seized upon. 
He was dealing with the question of mysteries in re- 
ligion; and, among the rest, he presented in bold out- 
line and with that dashing, splasbing rhetorie for 
which he is famous, the problem of the destiny of 
that large class who live and die in ignorance and 
vice, without the means of salvation—morally and 
spiritually unfit for heaven—and questioned the 
righteousness of dooming them to eternal woe. He 
dealt speculatively with a speculative theme; but 
even here, in respect to this class, he did not pretend 
to solve the mystery.’’—{Christian Standard (Camp- 
bellite). 

‘‘Canon Farrar, Mr. Beecher, and others impliedly 
or directly charge that such ideas of hell form a part 
of evangelical theology. Such caricaturing of the 
faith of their brethren is indecent and outrageous.”’ — 
(The Interior (Presbyterian). 

“These are cheering signs of the new age now 
dawning upon us, preparing the way for a more hope- 
ful and rational faith.”—{The New Church Indepen- 
dent (Swedenborgian). 

‘““We do not like the implhecation of Mr. Beecher, 
that orthodox Christians now believe in the kind of 
God and the kind of hell which he and Mr. R. G. In- 
gersoll describe and denounce. The ill effect of such 
utterances is seen in the growing tendency to restive- 
ness under any preaching of law and penalty.”—{The 
Advance (Congregationalist). 

‘“We can:ot agree with Mr. Beecher in many of his 
modes of expression, nor in some of his opinions, but 
we are relieved to find that the dogmas which he 
repudiated with such vehemence, if we rightly under- 
stand him, are not now, if they ever were, any part of 
our recognized orthodox faith.’—{Christian Mirror 
(Congregationalist). 

“But our Protestant friends are busily engaged 


just now in attempts to convince themselves that 


there is no hell—or, if there be, that it is an infinitely 
better place than heaven. The latter is the opinion 
of the most prominent preacher in the country—Mr. 
Beecher.”—[{Catholic Review. 

“The doctrine of nescience is only an intermediate 
state. a half-way house. Having broken loose from 
the old theory, these men have run into this conven- 
ient shelter—the only one they can see at present— 
but they will not stay there long. They cannot find 
permanent rest there. They will go farther in search 
of it.”"—{Herald of Life (Second Advent). 
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CHRIST, THE CHURCH, AND THE 
CREED. 
BERLIN, Dec. 15th, 1877. 

Professor Dr. A. Weber: 

Das Sm.— . . . I. In treating of Con- 
IY fessions of Faith, we must not lose sight of 
the distinction between that simple confession 
which, according to the New Testament, is neces- 
sary to personal salvation, and the formal con- 
fessions which may be expedient for ecclesias- 
tical organization. If we inquire what confession 
the Apostles made the condition of personal sal- 
vation, we find this always one and the same: 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” Upon that confession Peter, acting 
in the full inspiration of the Holy Ghost, baptized 
three thousand on the day of Pentecost. On that 
confession Philip baptized the eunuch of Ethio- 
pia. On that confession Paul baptized the jailer 
of Philippi. Jesus himself declared that the sub- 
stance of all faith was to believe on him as the 
Son of God. This was the simple Christian con- 
fession upon which whoever should believe it from 
the heart should be baptized and received into the 
fellowship of the disciples of Christ. No Apostle 
added anything to this as an article of saving faith. 
And what the Apostles forebore to do, nv pope, 
priest, presbytery, council, consistory or church 
may presume to do—to add anything to the one 
simple condition of salvation which Christ himself 
laid down. ‘‘Asmany asreceived him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe in his name.” All who thus believe— 
be they Catholic or Protestant, Churchmen or 
Quakers—are by Christ’s own warrant members of 
‘*the body of Christ,” are in and of ‘‘the com- 
munion of saints”? which is the one holy and uni- 
versal church. No one of these, nor any number 
of these, can deny to any other such believer his 
title to fellowship in the communion of saints, 
and to ‘‘an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified.” Peter, speaking for all the disciples, 
said, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” And Jesus answered, ‘‘ Upon this rock will I 
build my church ;” not upon Peter asa person ; but 
taking his name as a symbol, Jesus changed from 
the masculine name (J7érpos) to the feminine term 
(mérpa), thus clearly meaning ‘‘ Upon this confes- 
sion as a rock, upon this firm and unchanging 
confession of me as the Son of God, will I build 
my church.” With Congregationalists this con- 
fession is fundamental to the conception of the 
ehurch of Christ as one, as spiritual, as universal 
and perpetual; and tbis is the only confession 
which is absolute and exclusive for personal 
salvation. 

But Congregationalists recognize the fact that 
to give expression to Christian faith and to facili- 
tate the communion of believers and the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, some visible ecclesiastical 
organization is requisite; and the unity and effi- 
ciency of such an organization demand that its 
members shall be in substantial accord in matters 
of doctrine, of regimen and of practice. Hence it 
may be expedient for such an organization—that 
is, for a particular church—to adopt a formula of 
faith more in detail than the simple confession 
appointed by Christ and required by the apostles 
for baptism into the communion of Christian be- 
lievers. Where, as in England and the United 
States, there is perfect liberty of ecclesiastical 
organization under the state, Christians of like 
views and tastes in regard to doctrine and worship 
will gravitate toward one another, and various 
churches will arise having a substantial unity in 
faith under a diversity of forms. The liberty 
conceded to particular churches of framing their 
own confession and liturgy—as was done, for in- 
stance, by the Evangelical Church of Prussia—has 
been found by experience to conserve purity of 
doctrine as well as peace of communion. Such 
particular creeds have also their uses for the defi- 
nition and explication of Christian doctrine; but 
at this point care should be taken that these are 
not substituted for that simple faith in Christ 
which is the token of salvation, nor made daimna- 
tory against those who cannot accept their 
phraseology in detail. Where the attitude of the 
state toward the church or the habit of society 
does not favor the organization of separate 
churches, and especially where membership in the 
church is compulsory by law or by custom, there 
should be the more liberty of dissent within the 





‘‘Him that is weak in the faith 
not to doubtful disputations” 


church itself. 
receive ye, but 
(Rom. xiv., 1). 

II. The place assigned to a creed in any par- 
ticular church will be determined largely by the 
basis upon which that church itself is supposed to 
stand. If the church stands upon dogmatic history 
and tradition as its foundation, then its creed may 
be taken for organic; but if the church stands 
directly upon the New Testament as its organic 
law, then the creed can be only functional. The 
foundation of the church spiritual and universal 
was laid by Christ himself, and none can add to 
that nor take away from it. ‘‘ Other foundations 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” (1 Cor. iii., 11.) But particular churches, 
being the work of human organization, are not 
always built directly and wholly upon this foun- 
dation. Protestant churches profess to be es- 
tablished upon the New Testament as their 
fundamental law; and Luther no doubt set the 
authority of the Bible above all creeds. But 
some churches in practice appeal more to dogmatic 
history than to the Bible as their standard of be- 
lief and rule of discipline. Now, it is of great 
moment to our conception of the faith, whether 
we come at the Bible through a creed, or come at 
the creed through the Bible. The creed is valuable 
as formulating the teachings of the Bible in a 
scientific method; and great importance should 
be attached to the historical continuity of the 
faith through eighteen centuries. But a creed, 
almost of necessity, assumes the philosophic lan- 
guage of the age in which it is framed; and it is 
apt to give emphasis to controversial statements 
current at the time. Now, in theology, as in 
other sciences, words change their meaning with 
the progress of thought, and the relative moment 
of doctrines changes also with each succeeding age. 
Hence to impose upon the church a form of con- 
fession as obligatory for all ages would be to make 
of the church a mere symbolic monument in the 
stream of Time, as antiquated for the purposes of 
a living Christian society as is a Catholic ecathe- 
dral for the uses of a Protestant congregation. 
Where a church is built upon the New Testament, 
creeds may well serve as buttresses to the faith, 
but it is a sorry spectacle when the church stands 
as a decaying shell, the creed projecting only in 
grotesque gargoyles. 

Thus to stereotype a creed in antiquated forms 
of verbal philosophy is to rob Christianity of that 
flexibility of adaptction which distinguishes it 
from all other religions as the religion for man- 
kind, of all races and in all ages. This was clearly 
seen by the Reformers in separating themselves 
from the Catholic Church, and seen more clearly 
still by John Robinson, the father of the Congre- 
gational polity, in separating himself from the 

istablished Church of England. ; 

III. I come now, in conclusion, to speak of the 
so-called ‘‘Apostles’ Creed.” That this Creed was 
composed totidem verbis by the Apostles, there is 
no evidence to satisfy the critical student of 
Chureh history. Happily we are able to test the 
articles of this Confession by the writings of the 
Apostles themselves. Though in the Aquileian 
Creed, as given by Rufinus, we find the articles of 
the descent into hell—descendit ad inferna—and 
the resurrection of the flesh—Aujus carnis resur- 
rectionem—yet the former rests upon a single 
doubtful passage, 1 Peter iii., 19, and the second, 
the literal rising of the flesh, has not a single text 
to support it in the New Testament.* 

The English version of the Apostles’ Creed—‘‘I 
believe in the resurrection of the body *—is better 
than the German reading of the resurrection of 
the flesh ; but it would be far better to adopt the 
grand, inspiring phrase of the Nicene Creed, ‘I 
look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
of the world to come.” If our preaching had more 
of Paul’s largeness of thought and breadth of char- 
aracter, I am confident it would attract to the 
ehurch men of intelligence and science who are now 
repelled by the narrowness of dogmatic speculation 
and the antiquated phraseology of a creed. ‘‘ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” and 
‘*where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
My training as a Congregationalist has taught me 





*In the German this article reads not “body,” but “resur- 
rection of the flesh;”’ and a party in the Prussian Church 
seek to make this gross literal notion of the rising of the 
natural flesh, in distinction from the bodily form, a test of 
soundness in the faith! 





to honor the great lights of the Church in every 
age; to accept truth from whatever source it may 
come, but to acknowledge no authority for Chris- 
tian doctrine but the New Testament. Hence, in 
seeking comfort concerning the dear departed, 
and hope for myself in view of death, | do not 
pin my faith upon any theory of the resurrection 
as put forth by Irenus, Justin, Tertullian, in the 
period of Apologetics, but go back to the promise 
of Jesus and the grand argument of Paul. How 
the dead are raised up I know not, any more than 
I know how grass grows, or how (God exists. 
What is that ‘‘spiritual body” of which Paul 
speaks I can no more conceive than I can conceive 
how my spirit and body now act as one. But we 
may rationally believe upon evidence that which 
we cannot fully explain. This we do constantly 
in the facts of science, of history and of daily life. 
And feeling as sure that Jesus rose from the dead 
as that he was crucified and buried, I rest upon 
his own declaration as my all-sufficient hope: 
‘*This is the will of Him that sent me, that every 
one that seeth the Son, and believeth on him, 
may have everlasting life; and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” In the fellowship of this 
faith, and the blessedness of this hope, I am, 
My dear Professor, 
Most cordially yours, 
JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 








MORE AND MORE. 
By THE Rev. J. E. TwitcHeE.i, D.D 

RIGHT heart before God and a right life 
+4..& in the midst of men is the sum of Christian 
obligation. The former cannot exist without the 
latter. The latter, if possible without the former, 
would not be Christian. He of this right heart 
and right life— 

I. Shall become more and more established in 
integrity. This is the universal tendency—the 
universal fruitage. Solid principle is a thing of 
growth. Power to resist the forces of evil that 
play about us is not the product of aday. Man 
becomes proof against corrupting influences by 
resisting them, one after another, as they beckon 
towards evil. Every time a man speaks the truth, 
and stands for it, when he is tempted to utter 
falsehood, he feels more and more attachment to 
the truth, and becomes more and more confirmed 
in the habit of truth-speaking. 

Every time a man deals honorably and justly 
when he is tempted to deal treacherously the 
sense of honor rises in his heart, and the less likely 
it is that he will ever be dishonorable. 

Every time a man holds on to principle when he 
is tempted to a line of policy, the more will prin- 
ciple become incarnate in his life, and the more 
will policy look mean and despicable. 

Every time a man spurns flatteries and bribes 
holding sacred the trusts committed to him, the 
more impossible will it be for others to flatter or 
bribe him from his integrity. 

Going before all the sickening developments of 
later times, there is usually a rank growth of 
moral corruptions. These defaultings and be- 
trayals are not sudden uphesvals of sin through 
the solid strata of rectitude. Behind them reach 
‘*whole economies of fraud,” long series of false 
records and deeds. 

It is no small thing to give the devil place for 
even once; no small thing to sacrifice principle, or 
shade it in a single word or deed of life. Nor is it 
a small thing, for once even, in what may seem a 
trivial transaction, to act under the inspiration of 
a high sense of honor. Trains on the down-grade 
acquire fearful momentum. Trains on the up 
grade rise out of the valley by every plunge of the 
piston into the cylinder of steam. 

Men grow weaker by every consent to wrong, 
stronger by every resistance of wrong. Establish- 
ment in virtue is the product of every practice of 
virtue. 

II. The man of steadfast integrity shall get 
more and more comfort out of life. 

There is such a thing as a seared conscience, 
leading to an utter disregard of moral relations 
and results. God be praised, however, that few 
fall into this deplorable estate. The most of us 
are sensitive; keenly alive to our condition as 
moral and accountable beings—keenly alive, also, 
to our moral standing with others. 

We have been so fashioned that sin is followed 
by heart-ache, by dread of consequences, either in 
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this world or in the next, or in both. Wrong 
leaves its hurt behind, and awakens fears that 
will not away. This is one side of the picture. 

On the other side, we find that generous, mag- 
nanimous, unselfish deeds are followed by heart- 
ease, by a sense of sweet approval. That man on 
a pallet of straw, in a hovel through which the 
night winds sweep and the winter snows drift, 
with a clear conscience and a calm faith is infin- 
itely easier than that other man in a palace of 
splendor, goaded by the memory of evil deeds, the 
cries of those whom he has wronged ringing in his 
ears, and the night-air heavy with fearful fore- 
bodings. 

An honorable life is not only prophetic, it is 
peace-producing, while men live it. If there were 
no God in heaven to take knowledge of human 
actions, no hereafter of retribution, even then 
the golden rule is the best rule of life for man’s 
own sake. Thunder-clouds rolling in the sky are 
no more sure to darken the earth than are sins 
sure to darken man’s life. That day closes the 
saddest which holds in it the most of wrong done, 
that day the gladdest which holds in it the most 
of right done. 

The law of God has been so framed, and man so 
adapted to it, that the grandest life is one of high- 
est honor. If we are to find comfort along our 
years, we must find it in doing to others as we 
would be done by. 

A peaceful couch is one on which man rests 
neither ashamed of the record of the day behind, 
nor afraid to have the world read it if they could 
see his heart. Guilty consciences are pursuing 
avengers like the fabled gad-fly of Prometheus. 

If we are to have comfort in our life we must be 
able to look our fellows in the face, and say, ‘‘ I 
have never willfully wronged or harmed you by 
word or deed.” Such a life has increasing com- 
fort in it. ‘*He that hath clean hands shall grow 
stronger and stronger.” 

CLEVELAND, O. 


ENTERING THE YO SEMITE. 
By THE Rev. W. L. GAGE. 


rT\HERE have been a great many descriptions 
of the Yo Semite, but I have seen but few of 

the journey thither and the going into the Valley. 
[ remember asking a friend in San Francisco 
whether it was worth my while and the money 
(about $100) to try to run up to the mountains 
between one Sunday and another, for such a 
glimpse as I might catch in this flying way. But 
his answer was decisive and immediate. ‘* Go, by 
all means; if it is only to see the country between 
this city and the Valley.” I acted on his advice, 
and I found it well that I did. He would be a 
pretty daring traveler, too, who would venture to 
come back from California and say that he had 
never seen the Valley. I find that the main dis- 
tinction, indeed, between the people who live in 
California and those who visit that wonderful 
State is that the former do not visit Yo Semite and 
that the latter do. It was quite exceptional to 
find a Californian who goes there; he is always 
‘*voing to go some time;” but the time has not 
come yet. And notwithstanding that the hotels, 
the trains, the steamers and all public places teem 
with posters and handbills about the three rival 
routes into the Valley, so that one would think 
the concourse there must be like that at Newport, 
Saratoga or the White Mountains, only fifteen 
hundred people in all entered the Yo Semite during 
the whole of the past season, and this quite lim- 
ited number had to pay for all the staging, the 
private conveyances, the guides, support the three 
hotels in the Valley, as well as four or five others 
which live entirely off the travel thither, and the 
many incidental outlays, such as pictures, curios- 
ities and knick-knacks of all kinds. How all could 
live off it I could not conjecture. Many single 
trains of cars which passed through Hartford to 
the Centennial Jast summer carried as many pas- 
sengers as visited the Yo Semite all the last season. 
It is only within a very recent time that car- 
riages have been able to enter the Valley; but 
now, after great labor, three separate roads take 
the place of the three trails which used to take 
equestrians down the steep and perilous shelves 
of rock from the rim of the gorge to its bottom, 
a fall of four thousand feet, accomplished within 
a ride of between two and three hours’ duration. 





You have to be educated to take this ride by a | 
trip to the Geysers and other of the mcre romantic | 
places near the Pacific, or by a familiarity with 
the canons of Utah or Colorada. We in New En- 
gland know nothing of steep hills; we must ‘‘ go 
West ” to learn what sudden acclivities our coun- 
try is capable of. The road to the Geysers, for 
example—a ride of but a few hours from San 
Francisco—takes you along the brink of preci- 
pices often three hundred feet high; and as the 
coachman whirls you along over a road not eight 
feet wide, with a wall of rock on the one side 
and a precipice plunging down far out of sight on 
the other, making turns so short that, with a team 
of six horses, it is an occurrence of every five 
minutes that the leaders are out of sight before 
you turn a corner of the rock, you go through a 
process of hardening, and return to San Francisco 
callous to all other dangers and excitements of 
this kind of journeying. I never want to go 
through the experience of that ride from Clover- 
dale to the Geysers, and, in fact, I never can go 
through it again. One comes out from such a ride 
with a confidence in horses’ and in drivers’ possi- 
bilities which will steady him a life time. And 
so when, on a road quite as narrow, cut into the 
solid rock, he winds down from the upper heights 
into the great Valley, and, leaning out of his car- 
riage, looks down a sheer precipice of a thousand, 
two thousand, and, sometimes, three thousand feet, 
he finds himself equal to the occasion, gives him- 
self up to the care of the skillful driver and looks 
out over the immense panorama with a quickened 
pulse indeed and a heightened appreciation of the 
wonderful scene, but without any overpowering 
sense of danger. 

But to begin in a somewhat orderly way and 
tell the story of the ride into the Valley. You 
leave San Francisco at four in the afternoon, 
traverse the main road to New York as far as 
Lathrop, eighty-two miles from the Golden Gate, 
and there turn southward on the road which in 
eighteen or twenty hours more would bring you 
to Los Angeles and its orange groves. But you 
do not advance so far as those seductive shades, 
but leave the train at Merced, at about ten o’clock 
at night, or a little later; a compact and hand- 
some little city about a hundred and seventy-five 
miles from ‘Frisco. You find yourself lodged in a 
really sumptuous hotel, owned by the railroad 
company, and they charge you the usual Califor- 
nia first grade prices, a dollar for lodging and a 
dollar for each meal. Your night is a short one, 
however, for in the early dawn you are called, and 
after a good breakfast, but one exactly like what 
you would sit down to in an equally well appointed 
house on the Atlantic seaboard, you climb into 
one of Washburn and Bruce’s ‘‘ Palace Coaches” 
and turn your face towards the Sierra Nevada, 
The word ‘‘ palace” is a little worn, and is a trifle 
odd for republicans to handle as freely as we do 
it. but if there is a use for it which I do not 
challenge it is as applied to the Pullman cars on 
the Union Pacific road, the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, and the Palace Coaches which run 
from Merced through Mariposa to the Yo Semite. 
They are not built after the Concord pattern at 
all; they are open, high, large, the seats luxuri- 
ous, the springs gentle; in a word, a gentleman's 
carriage, augmented and improved, for the use of 
those who want to see the wildest part of North 
America and yet retain the comfort of travel in 
England or in Scotland. More economical travel- 
ers can take the route via Coulterville and the 
Merced Grove of Big Trees, and in the comforta- 
ble mail stage of that road they can enjoy much, 
very much, a good road, fine outlooks, excellent 
halting places, but for high luxury in travel the 
Washburn and Bruce line seems to me to leave 
nothing to be desired. I wanted to take that 
line, and in my theoretical departure I imagine 
the reader to take that superb conveyance and 
journey restfully to the longed-for goal. In 
point of fact I took the plainer route, and can 
speak well of the bridge which carried me over. 

Gathering up the experiences of many travelers, 
I should say that the best way is to go into the 
Valley by the Mariposa line of Palace Coaches 
and come out by the Coulterville or Cavaleros line. 
This gives one that initial point of view, Inspira- 
tion Point, which is described by all who have 
seen it as incomparable. From it the whole 





length and breadth of the Yo Semite flashes upon 


you wholly unexpectedly, like that wonderful view 
of Lake Geneva which every one remembers who 
has traveled from Lausanne to the watchmaking 
capital. This view is described by allin such terms 
that what I might commit to paper would appear 
tame; but.if the reader will imagine bimself toil 
ing up and up, amid the noblest cedar and pine 
trees on the earth, conscious by an oceasional 
glimpse that he must be thousands of feet above 
the distant valley of the San Joaquin, which he 
le't but the day before, and thenturning a cornerof 
therreck cut road, discovering the great trough of 
rock known all over the world as Yo Memite, eight 
miles long, half a mile wide, and half a mile deep, 
with its world-famous rocks, El Capitan, Three 
Brothers, South Dome, Half Dome and Eagle’s 
Nest all in full view, he will understand the 
thrill which passes through one, and which makes 
this approach the one most desirable. A change 
in the hours of starting made it impossible for me 
to enter that way, for I had to economize every 
moment in order to get back to San Francisco the 
next Saturday, but had [ not heard much of the 
supreme quality of the view from Inspiration 
Point I should think the glimpses which we had 
of the Valley as we wound down its cliffs worth 
crossing the continent to see. 

But the ride thither! You leave Merced lying 
in the full breadth of the San Joaquin valley, so 
dry and parched in the summer time, and mile 
after mile you traverse its unblest barrenness. 
Not a house, not a tree, not a twig, not a blade 
of grass. Far away in the distance lie the low 
foot hills, and you reach them about noon. The 
worst is passed; greenness appears, at any rate 
trees and orchards, and in an hour or two you are 
in a pleasant country, the fields dry in the sum- 
mer time, but plantations of fruit trees and of 
vines making a grateful contrast to the blasted 
fields. Better and better grows the land, and at 
night you drive up to the door of a plain country 
house, called Dudley’s Ranche, where the best 
supper awaits you, and books and pictures, and 
under the care of a woman who, though living in 
this out-of-the-world spot, is a graduate of Brad- 
ford Academy, and would be an ornament to 
society in a larger place, you feel that you have 
reached a ‘‘home.” With the next day, however, 
the real glories of the ride begin; and by noon 
you are in the Sierra itself, the foot hills are all 
passed in their everascending altitudes, houses have 
ceased, and those solemn groves of firs and cedars 
and pinessurround you. I havesaid of them earlier 
that they are the noblest on the earth. You pass 
through hundreds and thousands of them, each 
single and stately, the spaces in which they stand 
apart giving them dignity, and yet altogether 
makinga forest, shaded, impressive, soul-subduing. 
Many of these trees are three hundred feet high, 
and their diameter varies from four to seven feet. 
This does not of course include the grove of 
sequoias or Big Trees—the Merced Group, as it is 
called—over a hundred in number and famous 
for their grandeur. Of these the reader has al- 
ready heard enough; but what surprised me was 
that these big trees, par eminence, are heralded 
and succeeded by uncounted thousands of giants, 
not named by comparison with the renowned 
sequoias, but so colossal that one of them with us 
would be the wonder of a state. 

You ride through miles of these, and thus get 
your mind attuned to the grandeur of the Yo 
Semite, and when at last, at about two o'clock of 
the third day, you see the great stone monarchs 
confront you, the Cathedral Rock, the Three 
Graces, and, chief of all, El Capitan, the com- 
mander of the host, calling all to halt and stand 
transfixed in their eternal resting place, and recog- 
nize the delicate mist of the Bridal Veil, you bless 
the friendly counsel which bade you go, even 
though a week must include the whole, and you 
enter the valley only to have a glimpse of its won- 
ders and then quickly leave it again, You reach 
your hotel at five: and sitting down there opposite 
the beautiful Yo Semite Fall, and with the giants 
around you, your mind struggles to rise to the 
grandeur of the scene, but falls back exhausted 
with the attempt. El Capitan confronts you with 
its sheer wall of 3,600 feet, on whose brow the 
great pines and cedars look like furze bushes, the 
murmur of the cascades rolls lingeringly and un- 
ceasingly on, and you feel at last, as the darkness 
settles down, this then is Yo Semite, 
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SOME THINGS AT HARVARD. 


OTH the gains and losses of Harvard College have 
made its last year, 1877, one of some mark, if not 
a memorable one. The death of that gentleman and 
scholar, Edmund Quincy, left a serious vacancy in the 
Board of Overseers, in which he was just beginning to 
be well at home and thoroughly useful; but not a more 
serious vacancy than has been occasioned in the Cor- 
poration by the resignation therefrom of Hon. John A. 
Lowell, after a service of forty years. Forty years, a 
long and momentous term. Mr. Lowell has helped in 
the electiou of six Presidents of Harvard, five Treasur- 
ers and ten Fellows, and in the appointment of every 
instructor now in the employ of the University, from 
the professors down to the lowest grade. 

The Corporation and the Overseers, it should be 
known, are the two bodies in whom the government of 
the University is vested. The Corporation, consisting 
of the President, five Fellows and the Treasurer, is 
vested with the property of the institution, and in legis- 
lating for the University sustains a codrdinate relation 
to the Overseers, who are thirty in number, exclusive 
of the President and Treasurer ez-officto, and who are 
elected by the alumni after such a plafi of rotation as to 
secure the most gradual change possible in the corporate 
character. The Corporation fills its own vacancies and 
originates all nominations to office in the Usiversity, 
but its action is subject to the approval of the Over- 
seers. Thus the Corporation and the Overseers are 
substantially the Senate and House of Representatives 
of an academic legislature. 

The most important of Harvard’s recent losses from 
its Board of Instruction are Prof. William Everett, 
who vacated, Jan. 1st, 1877, the Chair of Latin, and 
Prof. John McCrady, who withdrew in September to 
the Professorship of Biology and of the Relations of 
Religion and Science in the University of the South, at 
Sewanee, Tenn. Mr. Everett, who has had by turns of 
late inclinations both to the ministry and to political 
life, is now understood to be at work upon a memoir of 
his distioguished father, Edward Everett, and is likely 
to settie down into the easy pursuits of an elegant 
scholarship. 

The university’s most signal gain is that of Mr. Justin 
Winsor as librarian, in place of the veteran Mr. John 
L. Sibley, who retired, in September, because of ad- 
vancing age and failing eyesight. Mr. Winsor, a man 
just in the prime of life, is beyond question the most 
accomplished librarian in this country, whose large 
brain, careful culture, long experience and unremitting 
assiduity have virtually lifted the disposition and man- 
agement of great collections of books into a science, 
and greatly dignified the name of his profession. His 
advent to his new and important position is simultane- 
ous with a considerable extension of the library build- 
ing and enlargement of the resources at his command, 
and is certain to result in welcome improvements of ex- 
isting methods and privileges of administration. 

For instance, Mr. Winsor is anxious that the library 
shall be provided with gas apparatus, so that it can be 
lighted at evening, and desires to open a part of the 
shelves, under suitable restrictions, to the personal ex- 
amination of the students. These two measures, it is 
plain to see, would vastly increase the value of a college 
library to the really working members of the commu- 
nity for which it is provided. 

This year, for the first time at Harvard, all depart- 
menuts have the same terms, vacations, recesses and 
holidays. All departments, too, are now interested io 
the Dining-Hall Association, whose use of the magnifi- 
cent Memorial Hall as a vast restaurant has emerged 
from the uncertainties of an experiment into a position 
of assured success. Six or seven hundred students now 
breakfast, lunch and dine in this superb apartment, 
with very general satisfaction, with undisguised pleas- 
ure of sociability, and at a cost which has fallen of late 
below four dollars a week per capita. The scene in the 
dining-hall at meal times 1s a unique one, and worth a 
journey to see, as the little assembly. of spectators 
usually present in the gallery testifies. Here is the bill 
of fare for a single breakfast: Beefsteak, 300 Ibs.; pigs’ 
feet, 50 lbs.; sweet potatoes, 4 bushels; white potatoes, 
2 bushels; crushed wheat, 46 lbs.; hominy, 20 Ibs.; 
1,150 rolls; 15 gallous griddle-cake batter; coffee, 6 Ibs. ; 
tea, % lb.; milk, bread and butter ad libitum. 

Two important experiments which Harvard has been 
engaged in making lie deeper at the foundations of the 
success of its work than anything yet mentioned in this 
letter. They are yet unfinished, but their processes are 
interesting, and the results already reached are suggest- 
ive. I refer to the voluntary system in its two-fold 
form of the student’s own election of his studies and bis 
non-compulsory attendance upon lectures and recita- 
tions. This latter privilege is at present confined to a 
few, holding a certain rank, in the Senior Class only, 
and is said not to be abused by the better class of men. 
The elective system of studies is administered on a much 
wider scale, applies in a differing extent to all the 





classes, and is growing decidedly in favor with both 
students and instructors. 

Iu the matter of new buildings reference has already 
been made in these columns, I believe, to the Sever 
Hall and the Hemenway Gymnasium, soon to be built 
by fresh gifts to the corporation; but I have seen it no- 
where stated in print that the new Felton Hall, com- 
pleted last season on Cambridge street, a short distance 
to the east of the college yard, and a remarkably at- 
tractive, English-looking edifice, is owned by Miss 
Christine Nilsson, the Swedish singer, whi se fonduess 
for real estate investments in the United States is well 
known. This erection of private buildings for use as 
Harvard College dormitories is not a new thing in Cam- 
bridge. Beck Hall, which stands at the junction of 
Main and Harvard streets, diagonally opposite Dr, Pea- 
body’s house, 18 a conspicuous member of this class, 
and is perhaps the most aristocratic of all. Here meals 
are furnished to students in their rooms by a private 
steward io the basement. ELLERY. 

Boston, Jan. 16. 
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THE SILVER LEGISLATION. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

{In lieu of the lecture on Herbert Spencer on Hereditary 
Descent, we give this week Mr. Cook’s prelude in full, on the 
proposed silver legislation. ] P 
"C\HALL the nation pay its debts, or swindle its creditors? 

Congress meets this morning and the chief question 
before it is national honesty or national fraud. Even if 
there were an international Congress it would not have 
power to make ninety-two cents in silver equal to an 
hundred in gold, unless all the boards of trade of the com- 
mercial cities and every man who sells bullion in competi- 
tion with coin were to agree also to make a fraction of 
a dollar equal to the whole. No one Congress, no one 
modern nation can fix the relative value of silver and gold 
coins. What Congress ought to do is an important ques- 
tion, and the next most important is whether it can do 
anything effective for the relief of the debtor class. A 
man who has honest debts has commonly been in need of 
paying them. Who has power to reverse the law of 
supply and demand? Unless we can repeal the multipli- 
cation table we cannot take the burden off the debtor class, 

It must be admitted that there is some force in the popu- 
lar cry that there ought not to be one kind of money for 
bondholders and another for the masses. What is the 
reply to that insidious plea of demagogues? 

The government promises to pay in gold the principal 
and interest of money lent to it in the war for the protec- 
tion of the nation. The whole people, including the debtor 
class and the workingmen, authorized that promise through 
their representatives. The pledge of the nation was made, 
not only to the wealthy citizens, but to foreign capitalists, 
and in many cases to those of moderate means in the 
American population. The war was for the benefit of 
every class, including the poor widow, who, out of her 
hoard, gave a little to the purchase of government bonds, 
as well as the capitalist, whose assistance of the govern- 
ment involved no self-denial. The workingman who 
purchased government bonds in any degree was one of the 
persons to whom the public faith was plighted. The war, 
in which the borrowed money was spent, was for the bene- 
fit of every class between the Lakes and the Gulf and the 
twooceans. The expenditure was preéminently for the good 
of those who now call themselves the debtor class by 
eminence. If, therefore, we are to look upon the promise 
of the nation as a serious one when made in the highest 
places, there is nothing short of this conclusion before us: 
namely, that to break the national pledge by repudiation 
is national infamy. It is national gambling, national 
cheating, national robbery. It is deliberate national in- 
justice, not only to the rich, but to tine poor. 

Why should the President veto the silver bill? Because 
it contains elements of cool, treacherous unfairness, not 
merely to the capitalists of Europe from whom we bor- 
rowed, not only to the wealthy citizens here who assisted 
us in our necessities, but also to a great mass of men of 
moderate means who have the government promises to pay 
in gold. Bondholders are not all capitalists. Many of 
them are persons of small incomes; and in these days, 
when so many other forms of investing money are unsafe, 
it ,will not do to let it be understood that government 
bonds mean less in fact than in promise. 

If legislation in one country ascribes to gold and silver 
coins a relative value as legal tender, materially different 
from the relative value of gold and silver bullion, of course 
in that country such legislation will succeed only in com- 
pelling the acceptance of the over-valued metal in debts 
and contracts. The law will not change the commercial 
value of coins. 

A level of values throughout the civilized nations must 
ultimately be reached under the natural law of supply 
and demand. In the country that has over-valued silver 
coins there will be an excessive supply of them from other 
parts of the world, provided the difference of their value 
and that of gold coins is eight or ten per cent., as it would 
be in the present case. There will, therefore, exist in the 
country over-valuing silver a surplus of silver over other 
coins. Thus depreciation will occur there in part, and ap- 
preciation will occur in the exporting country, and so a 
level will be produced. 

Massachusetts Bay cannot agree with Liverpool harbor 
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how high the tides shall rise. No coast has power over the 
tides. It would not be possible for London, Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, New York and Washington together to fix 
a firm standard of the relative value of gold and silver. 
The great tides in commerce depend on quite other forces 
than national legislation. We cannot possibly prevent 
water running down hill. There will be a level reached 
in the commercial atmosphere. Guyot says that the 
great art of constructing weather maps is to notice 
how the air runs down a slope. At the same instant 
of actual time the height of the barometer is determined 
all across this continent. Thus it is known where the hills 
and valleys are in the atmospheric landscape, so to speak. 
Where the barometer is high the air is heavy; the opposite 
condition exists where the barometer is low; and so a cer- 
tain slope may be discovered in the atmosphere. Down 
that slope the wind will run. There will be a level pro- 
duced, and so the course of storms can be predicted. Now, 
just that law prevails in the commercial atmosphere; this 
thing of mystery and storms and the lightnings of panics 
is al) as explicable as our weather, if only you remember 
the law that air and water and money must run down hill. 
If the air above Ohio and Indiana, if the air above that 
whole section of our country which has defended our in- 
flated currency, were to pass a resolution that no currents 
shall flow down its slopes, the effect would be much the 
same as if America were to pass a law that no currents 
should flow down its slopes towards London and Berlin in 
the commercial atmosphere. 

This matter is out of the power of Congress; but one 
thing is not out of the power of our national legislators. 
They can disgrace us. They can repudiate their promises, 
not as a whole, but ten per cent. or eight per cent. of them. 
They can refuse to pay in gold the principal and interest of 
government bonds. They have done so already. Disraeli 
said once of his opponents that their chief business was 
blundering and plundering. What will be the effect if 
Congressional repudiation succeeds / 

Let the financial promises of the nation be dishonored, 
let ninety cents be made legal tender in place of a dollar 
in gold, and we shall find American bonds returned from 
Europe. Capitalists there would probably refuse to take 
any more very suddenly. We know what the reputation 
of American banking is, on the whole. There are illustri- 
ous exceptions, But the saddest hour I had abroad was 
when I sat down on the steps of the Bank of England, 
after having twice lost money by American banking- 
houses, and wrote to my friends to send me no more funds 
except through the Baring Brothers, or some English 
firm. Undoubtedly we have sound houses: but let this 
silver bill pass, let foreign creditors be cheated by it, or 
put into such a position that they assuredly would think 
themselves cheated, and the result upon American credit 
will be of a painful kind, and perhaps prolonged. There 
is no sense in the boards of trade on the Atlantic coast if 
they do not know where their interest lies in the matters 
of importation and exportation. But the Atlantic cities, 
which are most interested, are substantially a unit against 
this silver bill. Your Boston Board of Trade has appealed 
to Congress against its passage, and at the same time has 
not been unmindful of the interest of the poor man. The 
Boston Board of Trade is willing to have all debts under 
ten dollars—under any small sum—paid in silver; willing 
that silver shall be legal tender in small amounts: and 
that takes off a burden from persons who are extremely 
poor, and diminishes the weight of the clamor concerning 
two kinds of money, one for the rich and another for the 
debtor class. 

If the silver bill were to become a law it would depre- 
ciate the value of the savings banks deposits of the poor. 
Who does not know that every man who has put money 
into a bank has expected, and has been led to expect by 
the action of the general government, that it would grad- 
ually appreciate in value? We have had a terrific experi- 
ence with an inflated currency in the form of paper, and 
yet we have little by little come out of it, such is the re- 
cuperative power of American commercial life. Now, on 
the heels of the disasters which have followed our inflated 
currency, and which in some senses have turned a great 
part of the country into a gambling house, we are asked 
to inflate the currency again by agreeing that ninety-two 
cents in silver shall be worth a hundred in gold. Many of 
the evils which came to savings banks under the old infla- 
tion will come in this proposed new inflation. Every man 
has been watching the rise of the value of the paper cur- 
rency. It now is almost ready to transform itself into 
gold. We shall resume the cash payment of paper prom- 
ises soon, and do so in the hardest coin—that which is the 
standard of the world. But it is very evident that if the 
silver bill were to pass, and the new inflation were to enter 
upon its course, every man who has made a contract, every 
man who has money out at interest, would be more cr less 
defrauded. 

It seems to be seriously imagined in certain quarters 
that we can buy things cheaper if only we pass the silver 
bill and make ninety-two cents equal to a hundred. But 
here is my friend Mr. Jones, who sells merchandise and 
groceries; and hereI am. He sees me coming with a dol- 
lar that is worth ninety-two cents. What does he do? He 
raises the price of his groceries and his merchandise rather 
more than eight per cent., and when I reach his salesroom 
my advantage has evaporated. How is it that we do not 
see that the poor, the extremely indigent, who must pay 
high prices for food in parcels, are injured by all inflation 
in currency? Prices go upas money goes down. In the 
long course we must pay what things are worth; and the 
best of all experience shows us that the most of modern 
nations are wise in having gold for a standard. 

If you want two standards, as many do; if you think it 
essential to the progress of civilization that there should 
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be a silver dollar as well as a gold, let the nations agree. 
Have an international congress called; let Berlin and 
London and Paris unite with New York and Boston in de- 
termining that there shall be a double standard. Until 
you can rule the whole circuit of the atmosphere, do not 
think you can prevent the winds from flowing down the 
hollows. 


MR. BEECHER ON THE FUTURE 
STATE. 

HE New York ‘‘ Herald” publishes at length 

an account of an interview with Mr. Beecher 
on the subject of future retribution. Several of 
our religious exchanges have called for some fuller 
statement of his views. He gives them here with 
frankness, and we transfer them to our columns, 
simply omitting a paragraph or two not relevant 
to the point in question, though responsive to the 
inquiries of the reporter: 


QUESTION.—On what ground do you now stand ? 

Mr. BEEcHER.—I hold, in brief, as strongly as ever to the 
doctrine of retribution—that right and wrong are not 
transient in their nature ; they are eternal. I hold that 
obedience and disobedience will forever produce their cor- 
responding pleasure or pain. [ hold that if, in the life to 
come, men persist in the violation of the laws of their 
being, they will unquestionably suffer pain and penalty ; 
but there is no evidence whatever that they will, and there 
are many presumptions that they will vot. I do not think 
that it can be shown to be a Scriptural doctrine that pro- 
bation closes with death. In another life I can conceive 
that the experience of this life, which, by reason of man’s 
physical environments and social influences, has not 
wrought reformation or virtue, may yet in another sphere 
and under more favorable circumstances bring men to a 
very much higher platform and standpoint of conduct and 
of character. We have reason to suppose that pain and suf- 
fering which, in this world, are of an educating nature, 
will have a stronger educating force hereafter, and that 
they will be continued as long as there is hope of benefit in 
them. But on all this subject I would say, first, that pro- 
bation does not close with death; second, that the end and 
aim of retribution is, in the first instance, the reformation of 
the individual and the safety of society round about him. 

The continuance of suffering after it is hopeless in respect 
to the individual and needless in respect to society is sim- 
ply cruelty, and I cannot conceive of any man of a deeply 
moral and reflective nature who would bring himself to 
believe that God will bring into life, as He has, myriads 
which utterly outrun all computation, under circumstances 
in which they not only have no help whatsoever to effect 
moral growth, but where all their surroundings are adverse 
and perverse, and allow them to continue under such 
known conditions, to reproduce generations innumerable, 
and then to place them in a great hereafter where the 
principal feature is suffering and where suffering has 
ceased to have any moral benefit, and so continue them 
there forever and forever. This is to create a department 
of the universe for the purposes, simply, of suffering ; but 
needless suffering is cruelty, and any being who inflicts 
needless suffering is tyrannical. 

Q. But men say that we are not to philosophize on this 
subject, but to take the statement of Scripture? 

Mr. BEECHER—In reply to that I would say that one of 
the chief questions now is, What is the statement of Script- 
ure? [admit that as it stands in our English version, and 
read through the medium of our own education, the Script- 
ure apparently teaches the old doctrine. But when the 
terms “ Hell,” ‘‘ Damnation” and *“ Everlasting” are sub- 
jected to the crucial test of modern scholarship they do 
not bear out the old meaning. I doubt whether in the 
days of the Old Testament or in the Jewish mind at the 
time of our Saviour the sharp, metaphysically accurate 
idea of time and duration existed. I believe that what 
they meant by “ eternal” was a vague and nebulous period 
of time, and that it was not used in a sharp, scientific 
sense, but in a poetic, or, rather, in generalizing sense; just 
as we say ‘‘ahundred” when we only mean ‘“‘ many,” or 
as we say ‘‘ forever” when we mean simply long periods of 
time. And on this subject there has been an immeasurable 
change in the attitude of thinking men within the few 
past generations. It is universally conceded that men do 
not any longer, even the most orthodox, preach the doc- 
trine of endless suffering as it was preached fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago. To that effect there has certainly 
been a great change. Other motives have been employed, 
and the emphasis that once was placed upon fear is trans- 
ferred now to hope and a sense of duty; and even whe 
men do preach the doctrine it is taught philosophically and 
not Scripturally. The vivid figures of Scripture are no 
longer whirled around the pulpit like a ball of fire. It is 
usually an apologetic argument; it is an attempt to justify 
the divine administration, and to do this men fall back on 
the desert of sin and the necessity of punishment for the 
integrity of the moral universe. Itis true that just now 
the pulpits on every side are beginning to show their 
hands and to preach the doctrine; but if any man will 
compare the sermons that are now preached with those of 
Jonathan Edwards or of Hopkins, or indeed with any of 
the fathers of New England, or of the Presbyterian divines 
of Princeton, he will see how great a change has come over 
those who still persist in believing in literal, eternal, con- 
scious suffering. They are as unlike as the summer morn- 
ing’s dew is to the tornado in midwinter. 

Q. Do not scholars still insist that the New Testament 
teaches the doctrine of the endless suffering of the finally 
impenitent? 





Mr. BEECHER—No; a very great change has taken place 
in that respect. It has been shown that during the first 
400 years the three theories of restoration, of annihilation 
of the wicked and of the eternal punishment of the wicked 
were held indifferently in the primitive Church, and that 
no man’s orthodoxy was called in question on that ground. 
Of the first six schools of theology it has been shown that 
four of them taught the final restoration of mankind, and 
it has also been shown that these very schools comprised 
the missionary and revival men of that age; so that the 
energetic portion of the primitive Church, that spread di- 
vine truth, were restorationists. That the men who wrote 
and thought in the Greek language and who lived nearest 
to the times of the Apostles did not consider the New Tes- 
tament as teaching the final, conscious suffering of the 
wicked forms a strong presumption against the accuracy 
of the modern interpretation of the New Testament. The 
exegesis also of the test passages is very much changed, 
and, though the battle still rages around many Greek 
phrases, it is hardly possible that one should not see the 
direction in which the conflict is going. 

Q. But men say it is not so much any single passage as 
it is the drift and general spirit of the New Testament. 

Mr. BEECHER—That the general drift of the New Testa- 
ment is that a sinful life and character brings men into 
terrible perils in the future no one denies, or should wish 
todeny. But that those perils are precisely such as men 
have taught, and that they are endless in respect to each 
individual who passes unrepentant out of life, cannot be 
deduced from the general spirit of the New Testament. I 
teach that sin is both a shame and a disgrace in this life 
and an exceeding peril in the life to come, and that there 
are elements enough of fear to rouse ap the consciences of 
men who need the coarse stimulant of fear to induce any 
moral reflection or reformation. 

Q. Do you not think a plain man, unlettered and read- 
ing the Scripture, would derive from it the idea of future, 
eternal, conscious misery? 

Mr. BEECHER—Yes; just as the old Jews naturally in- 
ferred from the Old Testament that the Messiah was to be 
a temporal prince rather than a spiritual force, and yet they 
were wrong; just as the disciples believed that Jesus would 
come again in their lifetime, and that they should not see 
death until the kingdom of God had come in a physical and 
literal sense, and yet they are wrong; just as many good 
men still believe in the second advent into this world of 
Christ, and of the transformation of all society relations 
by the coercive power of his omnipotence. In short, the 
universal tendency has been to materialize the Scripture; 
to create a material hell and a material heaven; to bring 
to bear upon the ineffable themes of spiritual existence the 
attributes and laws of time and matter and space. ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven,” Christ said, ‘is within us;” it is not 
a physical state; it is a condition of the soul. The kingdom 
of darkness is a spiritual condition, and heaven and hell 
are words which cover the psychologic condition of the 
universe. Plain men naturally tend to literalize and ma- 
terialize the figures of the New Testament: all the worse 
for them, for the Master declared, ‘‘ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, they are life.’’ 

Q. Do you think there are a great many ministers who 
hold to the doctrines of Universalism, or restoration, or 
annihilation, who dare not express them? 

Mr. BEECHER—Not exactly so. I hold that a great num- 
ber of most useful ministers are occupying themselves with 
the practical education of their people, and do not bestow 
a great deal of thought upon technical theology. Of those 
who can profoundly concern themselves there are two 
classes—namely, those who are building a system, the dy- 
nastic thinkers, and those who are studying simply the 
educative influences that human nature requires. Those 
who hold to a rigorous view ef endless punishment and 
declare that it is a fundamental doctrine mean that it is 
fundamental to their system, that around it centers the 
doctrine of sin, of its desert, of the necessity of an atone- 
ment. I think their minds dwell upon it, therefore, in its 
relations to a logical system, and not in its relation to the 
palpitating human soul. I do not believe that many men 
could calmly measure the nature of a single soul, and its 
susceptibilities to suffering, and the power of Almighty 
God to create suffering in that soul, and of a continued 
existence only for the purposes of suffering through il- 
limitable ages, forever and forever, and then multiply 
that soul until there are no materials left on which to in- 
scribe the figures, until the swarming myriads defy all 
measurement or conception of the imagination; then, 
overhanging the mighty abyss, comtemplate the writhing 
anguish, the screaming agony, the hideous and loathsome 
suffering, the brutal indignities of sulphurous demons, the 
carnival of animalism, and yet |be able to turn aud utter 
the first words of the Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father”! 
Neither is the trouble alleviated by saying that the penal- 
ties are not material anguish, but they are the torments of 
conscience, of anguish and despair. While we revolt at 
physical torment, the refined and cultured nature learns 
to estimate mental suffering as even more exquisite and 
more horrible than mere bodily torment ; and to teach an 
eternity of conscious mental suffering, after all chance or 
hope of reformation is gone, shocks that true moral sense 
which has been created and educated by the example and 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. In short, the very 
nature of the atonement, as an evolution of the interior 
love nature of God, condemns and destroys such a vision 
of future useless eternal punishment as a nightmare vision 
of barbarism. 

I can conceive, therefore, how a man may believe it 
simply as an idea. In part of a system it is a mere logical 
abstraction. But how a man can look into the face ofa 
dying child, the sweet daughter of his hope, cut off without 
anyfevidence of change; how one can look into society 





and see that nineteen out of twenty are not in those con- 
ditions which his system of theology requires precedent to 
heaven and salvation, and yet live and be happy, eat, 
drink, sleep, laugh, jest, drink in the light of the sun, the 
glory of the springtime, walk in a rapture through 
summer, and believe this doctrine, I cannot conceive. 
When I look at it in the light of palpitating human life, if 
I believed in this doctrine every leaf would waft a sigh ; the 
ground would tremble with the imagined thunders of per- 
dition: I would be clothed in sackcloth; my head would 
become with the prophet’s ‘a fountain of tears;” it would 
stop all the processes of human society; it would say to 
every man who entered upon the marriage state, ‘‘ Thou 
art a barbarian, to bring into life children under such 
fearful peril and risk!” Ido not believe that the reason, 
nor the industries of life, nor the sanctities of the house- 
hold, nor anything that is gracious and good could long 
survive a real belief in these hideous doctrines. 

Q. What do you suppose will be the effect of this out- 
break of discussion? 

Mr. BEECHER—I think there will be a temporary rousing 
up and preaching of the old-fashioned doctrine by many 
clergymen and a judicious silence by even many more. 
But it must be borne in mind that no system of questions 
and letters sent out by religious newspapers will ever be 
able to reveal the secret thoughts of men. The changes 
that are going on, quietly, but surely, are not yet ripe. I 
think that men are falling off from the old doctrines with- 
out seeing their way clear to replace them with new. But 
that which I regard with peculiar hopefulness is the appli- 
cation of the best resources of sacred learning to a re- 
examination of the Scriptures, and to an examination 
from the psychologic standpoint of the whole question of 
sin, of penalty and of destiny. We have not yet heard 
from the thinkers. 

Q. Do you intend to enter yourself more fully into this 
controversy ? 

Mr. BEECHER—I do not intend to become a controver- 
sialist, and yet in due time I intend to give a further and 
more elaborate presentation of the fruits of my thought 
than I have ever yet done. I am in no haste; the question 
is too vast to be settled in a day. There is more light to 
break forth out of the word of God than men believe. 
‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand,” and the 
watchers can afford to wait patiently for the full glory of 
the Sun of Righteousness, which shall come * with healing 
in its beams.” 

Q. Do ycu regard your position as practically severing 
you from the Congregational denomination? 

Mr. BEECHER—It ought,not to. My sympathy is with it, 
and I individually hold the body of doctrines that belongs 
to the Congregational churches of the world; and I claim 
that no doctrine is fundamental except that which is fun- 
damental to the formation of Christian character. A man 
may set aside a doctrine that is fundamental to a system, 
and I hold that he ought to have liberty todoso. There 
are many doctrines, as stated by Calvin, that I reject and 
that thousands of Calvinistic ministers reject, and yet 
they are in communion with the orthodox Calvinistic 
churches. If I denied the fact of sin or the desert of sin, 
if I denied the divinity of Christ or the atonement, I can 
conceive that men might regard my further connection 
with Congregational associations as inexpedient. But as 
to the doctrine of sinfulness and its desert, the need of re- 
generation and the reality of it, the divinity of Christ and 
the efficacy of the Holy Ghost, I am more orthodox than 
most orthodox men. The habit of my life has been to put 
emphasis upon those views which had an educating force 
and an immediate influence upon the life and conduct of 
men. Iam a preacher of life to life, and I judge of things 
by their educating influence. I have never been a builder 
of abstract systems; I have never been in sympathy with 
doctrines in their logical relation to a system, although I 
have been educated in that way, and have a full apprecia- 
tion of it. The life force of truth has always been that 
which has had influence upon mankind. It is to be hoped 
that neither personal feeling nor sectarian and partisan in- 
fluence will be allowed to muddy the clear stream of dis- 
cussion that will soon begin to flow. The subject is one of 
tremendous importance; it ought to have the best judg- 
ment and the best scholarship of the best men, undisturbed 
by anger, or hatred, or jealousy. There are already in 
press books that will give to the public great food for re- 
flection, and there are others preparing. I believe, how- 
ever, that God in his providence is raising up great moral 
influences in the world at large, which will give to another 
generation a higher standpoint, a clearer vision and a 
sounder belief. 








—Mr. Spurgeon lectured on Wednesday night on candles. 
By a tallow dip stuck in a ginger-beer bottle he typified 
the illiterate street-preacher. ‘‘It was more useful than 
the nicest and most beautiful candle which was unlighted, 
but at the same time it lost none of its usefulness by being 
put into a silver candlestick,—which was to say that the 
preacher lost nothing by education,—and it was then likely 
to find its way into drawing-rooms and other places from 
which it would be otherwise excluded.” But would a tal- 
low dip, in fact, ever find its way either into a silver 
candlestick or a drawing-room? We suspect not, because 
the greasy tallow would soil the silver candlestick, while 
the badness of the light and the smell it gives off would be 
anything but agreeable inthedrawing-room. . . . The 
last thing we imagine that Mr. Spurgeon intended was to 
illustrate the aristocratic maxim that ‘‘ you cannot,” even 
for moral purposes, “‘ make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear;” 
but that looks very like the real drift of his parables—and 
this shows the danger of delivering yourself up too impli- 
citly to the guidance of a telling image.—[Spectator. 
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cligious Aetus. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 











AT HOME. 

The New Church of the Yuhveh in Providence, R. L., is 
not a synagogue of Reformed Jews, as its name might 
at first indicate, but apparently a Methodist meeting- 
house. 5 

The New Hampshire Missionary Society reports that, 
during 1877, 45 missionaries have been supported—six less 
than in 1876, while the number of churches and stations occu- 
pied is one more: revivals have been in progress in 38 
churches, and 87 members have been added to the churches 
by profession. : 

The Episcopal Church Scores One again in the very Con- 
gregationalist State of Massachusetts. The Rev. James M. 
Hubbard, recently pastor of the Congregational church at 
Grantville, a few miles out of Boston, beyond the New- 
tons, was ‘‘confirmed” at St. John’s Chapel, Cambridge, 
by Bishop Paddock, Jan. 18th. Mr. Hubbard is a member 
of one of the oldest and best of Boston families. 


The Woman's Board of Missions (Cong.) has closed another 
year, the tenth, of its life and labor, and presents a record of 
growth as gratifying to its friends as it will be alarming 
to its critics. The important statistics for the year are 
these: At home, 16 branches, 8 conference associations and 
more than 400 mission circles; abroad, 67 missionaries, 58 
Bible readers and 49 village and day schools; subscriptions 
and donations, $66,813.06; other receipts, $17,817.71. The 
individual reports from the several schools are all highly 
encouraging. 


A Live Church.—The First Congregational society of 
Jackson, Mich., sets an admirable example in Christian 
activity. The church numbers 490; Sunday school 425 in 
actual attendance. $5,000, one-half of the church debt, 
has lately been raised. The Dorcas Society is twenty-five 
years old, and continues to supply the church poor, the 
Home of the Friendless and Home Missionary families. 
The Woman’s Missionary Society is nine years old, has raised 
in all $4,500, and supports a missionary and Bible reader 
in Turkey. ‘The collections in Sunday school the last year 
were $235; co.tributions by the congregation for various 
benevolences, $1,200. Current expenses are met by pew 
rentals. The choir is a chorus voluntary. A Children’s 
Missionary Society is sustained, and a young people's 
weekly meeting largely attended. All the meetings of the 
church exhibit increasing interest. 


Mission Work in Utah.—During the past fourteen years all 
the Christian sects have built up schools in various parts of 
Utah, the mere moral influence of which has created a 
universal desire among the people for better and larger 
educational facilities. So strong has this desire become in 
the hearts of the people that they demand free schools to- 
day, and if the Mormon priesthood does not yield to the 
demand it will inevitably be overborne. St. Mark’s (Epis- 
copal) school in Salt Lake City and the Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute (Presbyterian) are both admirable institutions, 
the former instructing an average of 300 scholars and the 
latter 170. The aggregate attendance throughout the Ter- 
ritory in the schools of both denominations is in the vicinity 
of 1,100. The Methodists also have several institutions, 
the leading one, the Rocky Mountain Seminary, number- 
ing some 200 scholars. In the face of this work, all the 
time on the increase, the gigantic Mormon error must 
some day go down. 


Reformed Episcopacy.—The New York Synod of the 
R. E. Church met in New York January 16th. The 
principal business was the adoption of a constitution, 
providing, Ist, That the Synod shall be under the juris- 
diction of a bishop to be assigned by the General Coun- 
cil of the Church; 2d, That each congregation shall be 
entitled to two lay representatives in meetings of Synod 
and one additional for every 30 communicants; all repre. 
sentatives to be chosen by the representative congregations: 
3d, That regular meetings of Synod shail be held in Octo- 
ber and February of each year. For the ensuing year 
Bishop Fallows was elected President of the Synod, and 
Stewart L. Woodford Vice-President. Bishop Cheney, in 
an eloquent sermon, reviewed the history of the Reformed 
body and its relation to the P. E. Church, concluding with 
this emphatic expression: 

“The Evangelical element in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is as dead as the mummies of the Pyramids. It 
stultified itself by holding back when the one opportunity 
came for which it had been praying for years, and God does 
not give such an opportunity twice in a generation.” 


Presbyterianism in Boston, never very strong, is just now 
seriously and sadly weakened by the death of Rev. Edward 
Annand, and the temporary retirementof Rev. Jas. B. Dunn. 
Mr. Annand, who was pastor of the church in East Boston, 
was under forty, and occupied a position of great useful- 
ness. He was a Nova Scotian, educated at Halifax and 
Edinburgh, and had been in the place in which he died for 
about six years, having previously ministered in Windsor 
and Halifax, N. 8. Mr. Dunn has been known ever since 
he came to Boston as one of the most laborious and useful 
of the city pastors. His church, formerly known as the 
Beach Street, has grown to a membership of upwards of a 
thousand, and his ordinary congregations have numbered 
seven or eight hundred. The new house of worship in 
Columbus Avenue has greatly enlarged the church’s 
opportunity, while at the same time adding a good deal in 
one way or another to the pastor’s burden. His resigna- 
tion, tendered some weeks since, has not been accepted by 





his attached people; who have instead granted him a six 
months’ leave of absence for a trip to Florida, and will 
supply the pulpit while he is away. The church is loaded 
with a $30,000 dollar mortgage on its new house, but there 
is no floating debt, and its prospects are good. 


The Hebrews in Boston are a feeble folk, numerically, 
and without the prestige which in New York they enjoy 
by reason of wealth and social position. They are sup- 
posed to number about five thousand, men, women and 
children, and they maintain some six congregations for 
public worship. The largest and most important of these 
is the Congregation Ohabei Shalom, whose synagogue is 
on Warrenton street, towards the South End, and whose 
minister is Rev. Raphael Lasker. Dr. Lasker is a German, 
a graduate of a German university, and a resident of this 
country for some sixteen years, so that he speaks the lan- 
guage with readiness, and has a useful familiarity with 
our institutions. He belongs to the party of Jewish re- 
form, as, indeed, the Hebrews of Boston generally seem to 
do. His congregation comprises about 150 families, with 
an average attendance of 600 or 700; and it has the appur- 
tenance of a “‘ Sabbath-school,” with perhaps 150 members. 
This school holds two sessions, morning and afternoon, on 
Saturday, and one on Sunday, and affords instruction in 
the Hebrew language as well as in the Jewish faith and 
ritual. The distinction of sex has been abolished in the 
seating of this congregation, and the pews are taxed to 
meet the expenses of worship. Of the other congregations 
in the city several are served by lay readers. 

A Septuagenarian Church.—It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Second Church, Dorchester, Mass. (Trinitarian 
Congregational), and its pastor, Rev. Dr. James H. Means, 
are the model church and pastor of Boston and vicinity. 
There is no church which possesses a more dignified and 
worthy character, and no minister whose name stands 
higher among his brethren. Dr. Means was the immediate 
successor of the famous Dr. Johu Codman, the first pastor 
of the church ; and it is said that there is no other church 
of its order in Massachusetts which has had only two pastors 
in seventy years. In his sermon, Sunday, Jan. 6, com- 
memorating the 70th anniversary of the founding of the 
church, Dr. Means thus suggestively commented upon 
this fact: 

“This has been owing rather to the people than to their 
ministers. They have not expected perfection. They have not 
deemed genius necessary for usefulness. They have not 
prized eccentricity and the power of creating an exeitement 
above quiet and steady devotion to work. They have never 
had occasion to seek a pastor, to sell pews or pay off a debt; 
but desired one to be their guide and friend. Their idea of 
the church has been of a Christian household. Hence their 
ministers have felt at home and personal ties have bound 
them to their people. They were both welcomed here in 
their youth, and when the fathers and mothers who received 
them passed away it was their privilege to see those taking 
their places whom they had baptized, watched in their 
growth, received to the church, and, in many cases, had 
married, and whose children they had baptized. As they 
went through the streets almost every house had its story of 
joys and sorrows in which they had shared. Surely this is 
better than that a contract shouid be formed of so frail a 
texture that (as is unfortunately true now in many in- 
stances) it does not seem worth while to be at the trouble of 
a forma! installation.” 

The 70th anniversary occasion was rendered especially 
interesting by a public reception, on the part of the church, 
of a gift from the neighboring First Church of two very 
ancient communion cups; one Of which was presented to 
the First Church in 1678 by one of its members at that 
time, while the other had a still earlier, though now un- 
known origin, the belief being that it was brought from 
England by the church itself, which emigrated in an organ- 
ized condition, and settled in Dorchester in 1630. The 
Second Church was a friendly offshoot from the First 
Church, and the gift of these ancient cups associated with 
their common ancestry was a gracious and fraternal one, 
particularly as the First Church went the Unitarian way, 
and is now divided from its daughter by denominational 
lines of pecular stringency. Dr. Means’s sermon presented 
avery entertaining review of Dr. Codman’s character and 
ministry ; who was one of the pre-eminent men of his time, 
and in a marked sense a representative New England 
minister of the old school. Dr. Codman it was who was 
once barred out of the pulpit on the Lord’s Day by a fac- 
tious opposition, but he lived to see all strife healed, and 
died in peace, full of years, and strong in the affections of 
his people. Dr. Means’s ministry joined to his, now thirty 
years ago. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Pulpit Sensationalism.—Mr. E. W. Bailey, 
who preaches in Deverell Street Congregational Chapel, 
London, advertises his addresses with such striking titles 
as these: ‘‘The Talking Donkey,” ‘‘ The Devil Among the 
Pigs,” ‘A Little man up a Tree.” After some study their 
Scripture relevance may be discovered. 


Patronage in the English Church.—For twenty-five years 
the Rev. A. Allen has been curate in charge of the Crown 
living of Barcombe, Sussex. During all of this time the 
rector has been away. Recently the living became vacant 
and Mr. Allen applied for the appointment, to which, as it 
seems, his long service fairly entitled him. The Lord 
Chancellor, however, bestowed the place upon a certain 
Canon Garbett, and Mr. Allen finds himself not only de- 
nied the living but dispossessed of his curacy as well. Itis 
gratifying to note that his people expressed their appreci- 
ation of his labors in a parting testimonial. 








ScoTLanD.—A New Politico-Keclestastical Intrigue is 
said to be on foot in Scotland. Its inspirer is the veteran 
agitator Dr. Begg: and its object the reéstablishment. of 





the Free Church in the Highlands. As yet the movement 
appears to have made no further progress than the adop” 
tion of a set of resolutions by a conference of ministers at 
Inverness, declaring voluntaryism to be inconsistent with 


the Word of God. 





This same Dr. Begg \eads the crusade in Scotland against 
innovations in public worship, among which he classes in- 
strumental music, memorial windows, changes of posture, 
the singing of hymns and observance of Christmas. In 
the Edinburgh Free Presbytery not long since he moved 
an overture to the General Assembly forbidding these ob- 
noxious practices, but was defeated by a vote of 24 to 10. 
One of his disciples, a Mr. Balfour, wants to know if there 
is any good ‘‘evidence of the Apostle Paul having gone 


about with an American organ"’! 





GERMANY.—A Case of Reliyious Intolerance.—In the 
Protestant State of Hesse Darmstadt a number of Lu 
theran ministers who had resisted the introduction of a 
new ecclesiastical constitution were deposed in conse 
quence from their livings and emoluments, Thinking that 
when thrust out af the Church they were free from its 
discipline, and relying on the protection which the law 
gives te all religious bodies, some of them undertook to 
hold services in their own houses. For this experiment 
several pastors of high character have been brought be 
fore the civil courts and heavily fined, with the alternative 
of imprisonment. In the case of several their furniture 
has been seized and they and their families reduced to the 
direst poverty. This reads not unlike a story from the 
days of Charles [. or James II. 


FRANCE.— While the Conservative-Liberal ‘* Temps” ap- 
plauds the appointment of M. Waddington to the bureau 
of Foreign Affairs as the very thing to insure peace 
and the confidence of Europe, there are others who think 
differently. For instance, there is M. Baudry d’Asson, 
deputy from La Vendée, who writes to the furiously Ultra- 
montane ‘‘ Univers” that he had started to take the floor 
in the House when he was cut short in the most tyrannical] 
manner by the president, on the ground that he was out of 
order, there being no question before the house. What 
he wanted to say was this: ‘‘ As a Catholic and a French- 
man I protest against the presence of M. Waddington at 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs.” He adds: ‘I 
honor the new minister per.onally, BUT HE IS A PROTEST 
ANT [this in capitals), and in this grave emergency for the 
worla and for Catholic France, when events of a distress 
ing character are likely to arise, a Protestant minister 
cannot reassure the Catholic conscience.” And the disap- 
pointed legislator begs the insertion of his protest in ‘‘ your 
valiant newspaper.” 


GLEANINGS. 

—The only female preacher settled in New Hampshire is 
Rev. Mrs. 8. M. Perki:s, of the West Concord Universalist 
Church. 

—The Rev. W.8. Barnes, of the First Unitarian Church at 
Woburn, withdraws his resignation at the request of his 
parishioners. 

—The Rey. Leonard W. Bacon has been engaged to act as 
stated supply for the Third Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
next six months, and began his labors there Sunday, Jan. 13. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. W. Bennett, editor of the Richmond 
“ Christian Advocate,”’ has accepted the Presidency of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Georgia (Methodist), and entered upon 
its duties. 

—It is proposed te raise a fund called the ** Epaphroditus 
Fund," to send some of the Baptist periodicals to Baptist 
ministers and Sunday-school superintendents among the 
freedmen. 

—The Rev. Henry A. Davenport, of the Alexander Chapel, 
New York, has accepted the call from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bridgeport, Ct., and will be installed Feb. Mth. 
Dr. John Hail is to preach the sermon. 

—Congregational Church in Millville, N. Y., C. 8S. Shattuck. 
pastor, has just received twelve members. It hus been having 
a work of grace, which began with a short and powerful 
meeting held by J. C. Potter, the evangelist. 

—Miss F. Townsley, the evangelist, who labored in Ver- 
mont a year ago or more, has again come to that state. She 
has been holding a very successful series of Gospel meetings 
in Shaftsbury, with eighty reported conversions. 

—The First Congregational Church of Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
joins the number of churches that bave paid their entire 
debt. Its burdens have been running more than twenty 
years. Morning congregation—no previous notice — $2,000 
asked for; surplus of several hundred raised. Doxology. 

—The results of the meetings at Brandon, Vt., in connection 
with the labors of Rev. A. B. Earle, have veen far beyond the 
faith of the most sanguine. The place has not been so thor- 
ougbly aroused during the last forty years. Meetings have 
been held every evening since Mr. Earle left, and the interest 
continues unabated. 

—Pastoral resignations are noted as follows: The Rev. Geo. 
Palbot, of St. Joseph's R.C. Church, Salem, Mass., on account 
of ill-health (bis successor will be the Rev. Jos. Z. Dumon- 
tier); the Rev. David Boyd from the First Christian Church 
of Pawtucket, R. 1.; the Rev. Dr. David Wills from the West- 
ern Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., on the alleged 
ground of improper conduct: the Rev. E.C. Baldwin from 
the Congregational Church in Branford, Ct., of which he has 
been for thirteen years the pastor. 

—Calls bave been extended as follows: by St. Mary’s P. B. 
Chureh at Northfield, Mass., to the Rev. F. W. Bartlett 
(accepted); by the Laconia, N. H., Unitarian Church to the 
Rev. Enoch Powell, of Boston (accepted); by the South 
Church at Peabody, Mass., to the Rev. Willard G. Sperry; by 
the church at Woodstock, Ilis, to the Rey. M. H. Stevens of 
Cohasset; by the Wakefield Congregational Church to the 
Rev. W. A. McGinley late of Brooklyn, N. Y.; by the Stam- 
ford, Ct., Universalist Church to the Rev. C. E. Nash of 
Tufts, Maas., Divinity School (accepted); by the Mt. Carmel. 
Ct., Congregational Church to the Rey. R. C. Bell; by the St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Free Will Baptist Church to the Rev. C. 8. 
Frost of the Lewiston. Me., Theological Seminary; by the 
Warren, Mass., Universalist Church to W. H. Morrison, a 
senior of Tufts College. 
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ANCIENT CYPRUS. 

The interest excited by the Cesnola collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of this city has been pervaded by 
surprise at its extent, variety, and the excellent preser- 
vation of works of art remaining from periods which 
to the popular mind are simply an indistinct past, and 
illustrating subjects which db not enter, with any very 
successful issue, into a course of popular education. 

This information, so largely lacking among the mass 
of the people, as to the stages of ancient civilization 
and the progress of its art is fully supplied in the 
published narrative of Gen. di Cesuola’s excavations 
during ten years’ residence in the island of Cyprus. 
It has been generally remarked that the islands off 
the Syrian and Greek coasts have been the meeting- 
points of nations, but it was scarcely thought possible 
to find on any one of them the entire volume of history 
in its most significant epochs—a volume in which each 
chapter is a distinct period preserved in clay and stone, 
in gold, silver and bronze. Yet on Cyprus have been 
found proofs confirming historical statements of widely 
separated ages; illustrating the manner of life of the 
Pbhovicians, whose colonies landed here, the successive 
dynasties of Egypt through long periods, the far- 
reaching conquests of Assyrian conquerors and the 
earlier and later history of Greece and Greek art. 

When one reads the list of Cypriote kings conquered 
by Esarhaddon (B. C. 675), which was transcribed by 
Mr. G-orge Smith from the Assyrian Cylioder in the 
British Museum, we scarcely note the fact that Ithuan- 
der, King of Paphos, is one of the ten conquered mon- 
archs; but when twenty-three hundred years after these 
events Gen, Cesnola unearths among the treasures at 
Curium the ponderous gold armlets engraved with the 
corquered kiog’s name, and perbaps offered to a deity 
unable to ward off the threatened storm which is sweep- 
ing down from the East, we feel at once a large element 
of reality has pervaded tbe barren historic record, and 
fullow with new interest the ten kings of conquered 
Cyprus as they leave their votive offerings upon dishon- 
ored shrines to gather treasures to enrich the palace at 
Nineveh, which the conqueror builds. 

In Cyprus the preservation of these valuable relics of 
the vanished civilizations has been promoted by the 
slow crumbling of surface from the stone tombs and the 
gradual accumulation of dust through centuries. So 
carefully has the hand of time dealt here that many of 
these works of art were found standing where they 
were set, two thousand years ago, either as memorials of 
the dead or paraphernalia of worship. 

It is well if we can find for the Turk a word of praise, 
though it be due only to his uvappreciative tread 
through generations over graves rich in treasure and 
knowledge. We doubtless owe the preservation of these 
valuable specimens until our day in part to the occu- 
pancy of Cyprus since 1570 by a power that has been 
kept busy by all Europe in maintaining a disputed right 
and an unwelcome intrusion beyond its Asiatic bound- 
aries. The government of the United States occasion- 
ally makes admirable selection of its representatives 
abroad. Perhaps no better choice has been ever made 
than in sending Gen. Cesnola to be U. 8. Consul at 
Cyprus. An Italian by birth, he had the advantage of 
those classical surroundings which enter so largely into 
the liberal education of every well-born citizen of a 
lund whose very atmosphere is filled with the sense of 
the antique in literature and art. His affiliation with the 
liberal element in Italian national life made it the more 
easy for him to adopt the United States as his home. 
When he landed in Cyprus, therefore, he was prepared 
by education to discover and appreciate the vast buried 
wealth of art, since uncovered, and by gratitude and 
love of country to set aside his own personal advantage, 
and reserve for his adopted land the purchase of acol- 
lection which a more mercenary bature would have 
directed elsewhere. 

The public who wander from case to case in the 
Metropolitan Museum can form no conception of the 
labor and patience required by the work brought now 
to a successful conclusion. Gen. Cesncela has not only 
risked in this enterprise his own private fortune, but 
bas had to deal wisely with the cupidity, artfuiness and 
general worthlessness of the local Turkish government. 
Fortunately he was ably seconded by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Boker, ministers of the United States at Constanti- 
nople. So perfectly did the discoverer understand the 
spirit and method of the interference which the Turks 
would surely offer, and so entirely did he offset their 
intrigue by wit and resolution, that the Governur-general 
of the Island paid bim the doubtful compliment of 
regretting that he ‘‘ had not been born a Turk.” 

This account of ten years of search and its reward 
has now been published in excellent style by Harper & 
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Brothers. It is rich in illustrations both of the Island 
and the Cesnola collection, and is indispensable to a full 
knowledge of the art treasures this city is so fortunate 
as to possess. A valuable description of the rings and 
gems found in the treasure vault of Curium is appended 
by Mr. C. W. King, of Trinity College, author of ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Gems ;” and an essay bas been fur- 
nished upon the pottery of Cyprus by Mr. A. S. Murray, 
of the British Museum. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

This work includes not only the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, but the state of the world, especilly in the 
Roman Empire, when it began. This is the subj-ct 
of the first six chapters, in which Prof. Fisher considers 
the Roman Empire as a preparation for Christianity, 
the popular religion and morals of the age, the Greek 
philosophy, and the state of the Jews. On all these 
points there is no important controversy. But in the 
five following chapters he enters upon the battle-field 
of modern criticism, as to the original documents of 
Chnistian history, that is, the Gospels and the Acts. 
Here he encounters the various modes of changing the 
authors and the dates of these documents and trans- 
porting them into some part of the second century, 
modes which have been introduced by the Tubingen 
school in order to represent Christian history as an un- 
principled compromise, by means of forged and spuri- 
ous documents of unknown authors, between the Pau- 
line and Petrine factions of the apostolic age. Prof. 
Fisher vindicates with great ability the common view of 
the church in all ages concerning the authors of these 
documents and their reliability, referring occasionally 
to his previous work on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity, but not repreducing it. He concedes, 
nevertheless, that in many respects the popular appre- 
hension of the opening era of Christianity is defective, 
and that the discussions introduced by Dr. Baur and 
his followers have led to a clearer apprehensicn of the 
real life and intellectual movement of the apostolic 
age. 

After vindicating the historical documents of the New 
Testament he devotes the five concluding chapters to a 
consideration of the leading facts in the origin of Chnis- 
tianity, and its spread in the apostolic age and its char- 
acteristics in the first century. 

The werk is the result of a careful and profound 
study of the great critical and historical discussions 
introduced by Dr. Baur and the Tubingen school up to 
their latest developments. Of the general soundness 
and great value of it as a fundamental defense of the 
historical documents of Christianity, and an impartial 
view of its beginnings, we cannvut but accord to it the 
highest praise. 

The mind of Prof. Fisher is eminently judicial. He 
is careful in stating facts and balancing evidences and 
probabilities. This mental habit, however, is not favor 
aole to the momentum of enthusiasm and to the adorn- 
ments of rhetoric. 

If in addition to the great learning and profound 
thought of the book there had been some of the elo- 
quence and rhetorical brilliancy with which Renan, for 
example, sets forth his false, perverted and deceptive 
views of the origins of Christianity, it would have added 
to the power of the argument and of the history. If 
Prof. Fisher had turned his thoughts in this direction, 
and arrayed truth in the highest forms of rhetorical 
beauty, it would have been no more than a fitting trib- 
ute to the learning and profound thought which pervade 
his work. 

Taking into account the immense range of thought 
considered in this book, it is not to be supposed that 
there are no points in which we should question his 
statements. But they are not fundamental to:the main 
ends of the work, and we do not think it necessary to 
enter upon them. 


e ‘Popular Science Monthly” for February gives 
its views of the new Gospel of Biology expounded by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook. 

Blackwood’s for January comes to us from the press of 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., who also publish the 
“London Quarterly,” ‘“‘ Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Westminster,” and 
“ British Quarterly ” Reviews. These are all periodicals of 
established reputation and the highest merit. 

The February number of ‘‘ Appleton’s Journal” contains 
“The American at Work,” an illustrated paper upon the 
salt makers at Syracuse, by Wm. F. Rideing; ‘“‘ Stanley’s 
Voyage Down the Congo,” by A. H. Guernsey; ‘*‘ Memen- 
tos of Mycenz,”’ by Geo. M. Towle; poems by Mrs. Piatt, 
Joel Benton, Edgar Fawcett, and Christian Reid; and a 
short story, ‘‘ Angelo,’’ by Lillian G. Browne. 

Lippincott’s Magazine contains illustrated papers by 
Alfred T. Bacon, “A Month in Sicily;” by Jas. A. Harri- 

on, ‘‘ Glimpses of Sweden ;” and by Edward King, “ With 
the Russians in Bulgaria.” The stories ‘‘ For Percival” 
and ‘“‘Jack and Mrs. Brown” are continued. The short 
stories are ‘“‘ Two Peculiar People,’’ and ‘‘In Aunt Mely’s 
Cabin.” A poem by Howard Glyndon, “The Falling of 
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the Veil” is a bit of tender, if somewhat mystical, senti- 
ment. 

The “Atlantic” offers a specially attractive table of 
contents. An anonymous writer presents a novel and 
ingenious theory as to the “‘Cradle of the Human Race.” 
Mr. Bishop continues his ‘‘ Detmold,”’ and Raymond West- 
brook the ‘‘ Open Letters from New York,” which began so 
well in the January nnmber. Charles Dudley Warner con- 
tributes another of his entertaining Adirondack articles and 
Messrs. Stedman, Collier, Fawcett, Mitchell, and Longfel- 
low are represented by short poems. 

Scribner’s for February is advertised as the ‘‘ Midwinter 
Number,” and ornamented with a new and attractive 
cover. It contains a portrait of Abraham Lincoln with 
some interesting reminiscenses by Noah Brooks, who stood 
towards Mr. Lincoln in a peculiarly confidential relation. 
“Roxy” and ‘His Inheritance” are continued. F. R. 
Stockton furnishes another of his clever ‘‘ Rudder Grange "’ 
stories with illustrations, and poems are contributed by 
Dr. Holland, Prof. Boyesen, R. W. Gilder, Charles De Kay 
and R. H. Stoddard. Other articles are by Mary Hallock 
Foote, Charles C. Ward, Charles F. Thwing, A. L. Bassett. 
Alessandro Castellani, Rebecca Harding Davis, Clarence 
Cook and others. A ‘Scribner Extra” has been published, 
containing the opening chapters of ‘‘ Roxy ” and the pre 


vious *‘ Rudder Grange ”’ stories. 
In ‘‘ Harpers’” William Black’s new novel, “ Mac 
Leod of Dare,” opens well. The scene at the outset is 


laid in the Island of Mull and changes to London. An 
other serial, ‘The Return of the Native,” is begun bv 
Thos. Hardy. Helen 8. Conant furnishes an interesting 
article upon the artist Turner, accompanied by wood-cuts 
of Turner’s noted pictures, and William H. Rideing writes 
about *‘Our Jersey Shore,” with characteristic illustra 
tions. A short story, ‘‘ Nobody’s Business,” is supplied by 
H. E. Scudder, and a novelette, ‘* Punished Enough,” by 
Mrs. R. B. Latimer. Other articles by O. W. Spencer, M. 
D. Conway and J. W. De Forest go to make the number 
an admirable one. 

A paper on “‘ Disestablishment,” by the Duke of Argyle, 
is the leading article in the January ‘‘ Contemporary.” In 
the same number Prof. W. Stanley Jevons continues his 
test of **John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy,” and Frances 
Power Cobbe writes about the ‘‘ Little Health of Ladies,” 
and articles are furnished by Prof. P. G. Tait, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Frey, James H. Rigg, D.D., R. Stuart Poole, 
Edw. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D.. and Dr. Acland, F.R.S 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Captain Thoms, the founder of the New York Nautical 
School, 92 Madison street, has prepared a work on the 
means of preventing disaster at sea. The various methods 
for accomplishing this object are explained by diagrams 
and charts, prepared from his numerous journals of his 
voyages to all parts of the world. 

—A new firm, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, has been or- 
ganized in New York city, and having purchased several) 
of the subscription publications of the old firm of J. B. 
Ford & Co. continues their business at the same place. It 
announces Mrs. Stowe’s novel, now running through our 
columns, to be ready early in the spring. 

—The ‘ Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,” 
published at Cambridge, Mass., is, we believe, the only 
periodical representing its department of natural science 
in this country. It isa neatly printed octavo magazine, 
and is issued quarterly at $2.00 a year. The January 
number, which commences the third volume, contains 
forty-eight pages, and presents several signed articles by 
ornithologists, professional and amateur, and a great 
variety of discriptive notes. The ‘‘ Bulletin” is ably con- 
ducted by a knot of young men in Cambridge who make 
ornithology their pastime, and whom it is pleasant to find 
engaged in so creditable and useful an enterprise. This 
January number is enriched with a beautifully colored 
plate of Baird’s Bunting (Pusserculus Bairdi), an extremely 
beautiful bird, for a ng time very rarely found. 
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(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COLONEL DAVENPORT RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES. 

FEW days after the tea-party Colonel and Mrs. 
+ Davenport came to take tea at the parsonage. It 
was an engagement of long standing, and eagerly looked 
forward to by the children, who with one accord begged 
that they might be allowed to sit up and hear the Colonel’s 
stories. 

For, stories of the war it was known the Colonel could 
tell; the fame of them hovered in vague traditions on the 
hills and valleys of Poganuc, and whenever he was to be 
in the circle it was always in the programme of hope that 
he might be stimulated and drawn out to tell of some of 





the stirring scenes of his camp-life. 


In a general way, too, the children were always glad to 
have company. The preparations had a festive and joy- 
ous air to their minds. Mrs. Cushing then took possession 
of the kitchen in person, and various appetizing and sug- 
gestive dainties and condiments stood about in startling 
profusion. Dolly and the boys stoned raisins, pounded 
cinnamon, grated nutmegs and beat eggs with enthusiasm, 
while Nabby heated the oven and performed the part of 
assistant priestess in high and solemn mysteries. Among 
her many virtues and graces, Mrs. Cushing had one recom- 
mendation for a country minister’s wife which commanded 
universal respect: she could make cake. Yea, more, she 
could make such cake as nobody else could make—not even 
Colonel Davenport's Venus. 

So the children had stoned raisins, without eating more 
than the natural tribute to be expected in such cases; they 
had been allowed in perquisites a stick of cinnamon apiece; 
and the pound-cake, the sponge-cake, the fruit-cake and 
the tea-rusks were each in their kind a perfect success, 

During tea-time every word uttered by the Colonel was 
eagerly watched by attentive and much-desiring ears; but 
as yet no story came. The vivacity imparted by two or 
three cups of the best tea was all spent in denunciations of 
the Democrats, their schemes, designs and dangers to the 
country, when the Colonel and Dr. Cushing seemed to vie 
with each other in the vigor and intensity of their prog- 
nostications of evil. 

But after tea there came the genial hour of the social 
sit-down in front of the andirons, when the candles were 
duly snuffed, and the big fore-stick had burned down to 
glowing coals, and the shadows played in uncertain flashes 
up and down the walls of the fire-lighted room; and then 
the Colonel’s mind began traveling a road hopeful to his 
listening auditors. 

From Democracy to Jefferson, from Jefferson to France 
and the French Revolution, the conversation led by easy 
gradations, and thence to the superior success of our own 
Revolution—from La Fayette to Washington. 

Now, the feeling of the Doctor and of his whole family 
for General Washington was to the full as intense as that 
of the ancient Israelites for Moses. They were never tired 
of hearing the smallest particular about him—how he 
looked; how he walked; what he wore; the exact shade of 
his eyes; the least word that ever dropped from his lips. 

“You have no doubt whatever that the General was a 
religious man?’’ said the Doctor, propounding what was 
ever his most anxious inquiry with regard to one who had 
entered on the Invisible Verities. 

“Not a doubt, sir,” was the Colonel’s reply, in those 
ringing and decisive tones which were characteristic of 
him 


“Thave always heard,” pursued the Doctor, “that he 
was eminently a man of prayer.” 

“‘Eminently so,” said the Colonel. ‘The General, sir, 
was a communicant in the Episcopal Church, a firm be- 
liever in Christianity, and I think he was sustained in all 
the trying emergencies of the war by his faith in his God. 
That, sir, I have not a doubt of.” 

“That has always been my belief,” said the Doctor: 
‘‘but I am glad to hear you say so.” 

“Yes, sir,” added the Colonel with energy; “his influ- 
ence in the army was openly and decidedly that of a 
Christian. You recollect his general order at one time, 
excusing soldiers and sailors from fatigue duty on Sunday, 
that they might have time to attend religious service, and 
his remarks upon the custom of profane swearing in the 
army; how he reminded both officers and men that ‘ We 
could have but little hope of the blessing of Heaven upon 
our arms if we insult it by impiety.’ ” 

“Yes, I remember all that,” said the Doctor. “Nothing 
could have been better worded. It must have had an im- 
mense influence. But does it not seem astonishing that a 
military man, going through the terrible scenes that he 
did, should never have been tempted to profanity? I de- 
clare,” said the Doctor, musingly, ‘“‘I would not answer 
for myself. There were times in that history when with- 
out preventing grace I am quite sure J could not have held 
myself in.” 

“Well, sir, since you speak on that subject,” said the 
Colonel, “‘I am free to say that on one occasion I saw our 
General carried beyond himself. I have often thought I 
would like to tell you the circumstances, Doctor.” 

There was a little edging towards the Colonel, both of 
the Doctor and Mrs. Cushing, as the Colonel, looking 
dreamily far into the hickory coals, said: 

‘Yes, sir; that was one of those critical times in our 
war, when it turned on the events of a few hours whether 
we had been the nation we are now, or trodden down under 
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the British heel; whether Washington had been made 
President of the United States, or hanged for treason. It 
was at the time of the Long Island retreat.” 

* And you were there?” asked Dr. Cushing. The Doctor 
knew very well that the Colonel was there, and was eager 
to draw him out. 

“There? Sir, indeed I was,” answered the Colonel. ‘I 
shall never forget it to my dying day. We had been 
fighting all day at terrible odds, our men falling all around 
us like leaves, and the British pressing close upon us; so 
close, that when it grew dark we could hear every move- 
ment in their camp, every sound of pick, or shovel, or gun. 
Our men had got behind their intrenchments, and there 
the enemy stopped pursuing. What a night that was! 
We were deadly tired—dispirited as only fellows can be 
that have seen their friends shot down about them; no 
tents, no shelter, and the sentries of the victorious enemy 
only a quarter of a mile from our lines. Nearly two thou- 
sand, out of the five thousand men we had in the fight, 
were killed, wounded, or missing. Well, it was a terribly 
anxious night for Washington; for what had we to expect, 
next day? He went round at four o’clock in the morning 
to see to us and speak a word of cheer here and there. It 
was a cold, drizzling, gloomy, rainy morning, but we 
could see through the fog a large encampment; and they 
were intrenching themselves, though the rain drove them 
into their tents. The day advanced, continuing rainy 
and stormy, and they made no move to attack us. Our 
scouts, that were out watching the motions of the enemy 
down at Red Hook, got a peep at the shipping at Staten 
Island and saw at once that there was a movement and 
bustle there, as if there were something on foot; and they 
got the idea that the enemy were planning at turn of 
tide to come up behind us in the East River, and cut us 
off from the army in New York. Sir, that was just what 
they were meaning to do; and, if they had, we should 
have been caught there like rats in a trap, the war would 
have been ended, and Washington hanged. The party 
hurried back to tell the General. A council of war was 
held, and it was decided that we all must cross to New 
York that very night. There it was; nine thousand men, 
with all our bagage and artillery, to steal away in the 
night from that great army, and they so near that we 
could hear every dog that barked or man that whistled 
among them.” 

“How wide was the place to be crossed?’ asked the 
Doctor. 

‘‘ Full three-quarters of a mile, sir, and with a rapid tide 
sweeping through. As the Lord’s providence would have 
it, Colonel Glover had just come in that day with his 
Marblehead regiment—thirteen hundred tishermen and 
sailors, such as the world cinnot equal.”’ 

‘*Glorious !’’ exclaimed the Doctor. 
Marblehead boys!”’ 

‘* Yes, they saved us, under God and the General; we 
never could have crossed without them. 

‘* Well, the General sent to the Quartermaster to impress 
all the boats and transports of every kind that could be 
got, and have them ready by evening. By eight o’clock 
they were all at Brooklyn, and under the management of 
the Marblehead regiment. Word was given out in the 
army to be prepared for a night attack, and the poor fel- 
lows, tired as they were, were all up and ready to move 
on order. 

“Then Washington ordered Gen. Mifflin’s brigade, in- 
cluding what remained of our regiment, to stay and keep 
the intrenchments with guards and patrols and sentinels 
posted, to make the enemy believe we were there, while 
the rest all moved down to the water and embarked. 

“ Now I tell you, sir, it was a good deal harder to stand 
there than to be moving just then. We were wide awake 
and we counted the minutes. It is always longer to those 
who wait than to those who work. The men were true as 
steel, but, poor fellows, there is a limit to human endur- 
ance, and they got pretty restive and nervous. So, be- 
tween you and me, did we officers too. Standing still in 
such a danger is # thousand times worse than fighting. 

‘‘ Finally the men began.to growl and mutter; it was all 
we could do to hold them; they were sure the army had 
crossed—word must have been sent to them! So, finally, 
when Washington’s aid misunderstood his order and came 
running to say that we were to move down, we started on 
the double-quick and got to the shore. There we found 
that the tide had turned, a strong northeast wind was 
blowing, the boats had been brought without oars enough 
to convey the troops, the sail-boats were unable to make 
head against wind and tide, and full half the army were 
still on Long Island shore! 

‘‘Washington stood there amid the confusion and per- 
plexity—when, in the midst of his troubles, down we all 
came. 

‘Sir, I never saw a mortal being look as Gen. Washing- 
ton looked at us. He ordered us back with a voice like 
thunder, and I never heard such a terrific volley of curses 
as he poured out upon us when the men hesitated. Sir, 
that man was so dreadful that we all turned and ran. We 
had rather face the judgment-day than face him, Sir, on 
my soul, I thought when I turned back that I was going 
straight into eternity, but [ had rather face death than 
him.” 

** And he swore ?” 

‘Indeed he did—but it was not profane swearing ; it 
was not taking God’s name in vain, for it sent us back as 
if we had been chased by lightning. It was an awful hour, 
and he saw it; it was life or death; country or no 
country.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Cushing, starting up and pacing the 
room, “it was the oath of the Lord! It would be profane 
to call it swearing.” , 

“Yes, sir,” said the Colonel, “‘ you remember {that one 


God bless the 





time Moses threw down both tables of the law and broke 
them, and the Lord did not reprove him.” 

““Exactly,” answered the Doctor ; “he saw his nation 
going to ruin and forgot all else tosave them. The Lord 
knows how to distinguish.” 

‘** But, sir,” said the Colonel. *‘ I never tell this except to 
the initiated. No man who saw Washington then dared 
ever to allude to it afterward. He was habitually so calm, 
so collected, so self-contained, that this outburst was the 
more terrific. Whatever he felt about it was settled be- 
tween him and his Maker. No man ever took account 
with him.” 

Then followed a few moments of /silence, when Dolly 
emerged from a dark corner—her cheeks very much flushed, 
her eyes very wide and bright—and, pressing up to the 
Colonel’s knee, said eagerly: ‘‘ But, oh please, sir, what 
became of you and the men ?” 

The Colonel looked down and smiled as he lifted Dolly 
on his knee. ‘‘ Why, my little girl, here I am, you see ; I 
wasn’t killed after all.” 

** But did you really go clear back ?” asked Dolly. 

“Yes, my dear, we_all went back and staid two or three 
hours ; and when it came morning we made believe to be 
the whole army. We made our fires and we got our break- 
fasts and we whistled and talked and made all the stir we 
could, but as the good Lord would have it there was such a 
thick fog that you could not see your band before your 
face. You see that while the fog hung over the island and 
covered us, it was all clear down by the river.” 

‘Why, that’s just the way it was when they crossed the 
Red Sea,” said Dolly, eagerly ; ‘‘ wasn’t it, Papa 7” 

‘*Something so, my dear,” said her fatherg but her 
mother made her a sign not to talk. 

** How long did it take to do the whole thing?” 

‘Well, thanks to those Marblehead boys, by daybreak 
the greater part of the army were safe on the New York 
side. A little after daylight we marched off quietly and 
went down to the ferry. Washington was still there, and 
we begged him to go in the first boat; but no, he was im 
movable. He saw us all off, and went himself in the very 
last boat, after every man was in.” 

‘* What a glorious fellow!” said the doctor. 

‘* Please, sir,” said Will, who, with distended eyes had 
been listening, ‘‘ what did the British say when they found 
out?” 

The colonel laid his head back and gave a hearty laugh. 

They had a message sent them, by a Tory woman 
down by the ferry, what was going on. She sent her black 
servant, and he got through our American lines but was 
= by the Hessians, who could not understand his 
sibberish, and so kept him till long after all was over. 

hen a British officer overhauled him, and was pretty well 
amazed at his story. He gave the alarm, and General 
Howard's aid-de-camp, with a body of men, climbed over 
the intrenchments and found all deserted. They hurried 
down to the landing just in time to see the rear boats half 
way across the river.” 

‘** Well, that is almost like the crossing of the Red Sea,” 
said the doctor. 

‘*Oh, weren’t the British furious!” cried Bill. 

** Yes, they did fire away at the boats, and one strag- 
gling boat they hit and forced the men to return; but it 
a out only three vagabonds that had come to plun- 

er. 

It was after the nine o’clock bell had dismissed the col- 
onel and his lady that the doctor noticed the wide and 
radiant eyes of little Dolly and his boys. 

‘** My children,” he said, ‘‘to use the name of the great 
God solemnly and earnestly for a great and noble purpose 
is not to ‘swear.’ Swearing is taking God’s holy name in 
vain, in a trifling way, for a trivial purpose—a thing which 
our great and good general never did. But this story I 
would rather you would never repeat. It might not be 
understood.” 

‘“*Certainly,” said Bill, with proud gravity; ‘‘ common 
boys wouldn’t understand—and, Dolly, don’t you tell.” 

‘*Of course I shouldn't,” said Dolly. ‘I never shall 
tell even Nabby, nor Bessie, nor anybody.” 

And afterwards, in the family circle, when General 
Washington was spoken of, the children looked on one an- 
other with grave importance, as the trusted depositaries 
of a state secret. 

(To be continued.) 





JOHN BARLEY-CORN, MY FUJE. 


bye Barley-Corn, my foe, John, 
e The song I have to sing 
Is not in praise of you, John, 
E’en though you are a king. 
Your subjects they are legion, John, 
I find where’er I go: 
They wear your yoke upon their necks, 
John Barley-Corn, my foe. 


John Barley-Corn, my foe, John, 
By your despotic sway 

The people of our country, John, 
Are suffering to-day. 

You lay the lash upon their backs; 
Yet willingly they go 

And pay allegiance at the polls, 
John Barley-Corn, my foe. 


John Barley-Corn, my foe, John, 
You've broken many a heart, 
And caused the bitter tear, John, 

From many an eye to start, 
The widow and the fatherless 

From pleasant homes to go, 
And lead a life of sin and shame, 

John Barley-Corn, my foe. 


John Barley-Corn, my foe, John, 
May Heaven speed the hour 
When Temperance shall wear the crown 
And Rum shall lose its power; 
When from the East unto the West 
The people all shall know 
Their greatest curse has been removed, 
John Barley-Corn, my foe! 
—(CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMs, in “ Leedie Yawcob Strauss and 
other Poems.” 
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THE AMERICAN HOME 
SOCIETY. 
THE receipts at the New York office up to 
Dec. 31 were, from the living, about $12,000 
more than for the same time the year pre- 
vious; but those from legacies, during the 
nine months, were so much less that ‘the 
total’? was very disappointing. All calcu- 
lations were thus deranged, and the most 
painful embarrassinents have been felt by 
the society and its missionaries since early 
in September. On the 10th of this month 
over $25,000 were due—imuch of the amount 
long past due—and mainly to men in West- 
ern States and amidst the privations of 
frontier settlements. We make no appeal, 
however, at this time from the side of the 
personal distress of missionaries and their 
families, severe and protracted as this has 
been. 


MISSIONARY 


Shall we cut down 
the dimensions of this work of the Lord? 
Shall retrenchinent go on deeper and deeper 
into the number of missionaries? Shall 
those retained be further crippled by cutting 
down their means of reaching so wide fields 
and so many souls? Shall the Executive 
Committee go on with this strange work, 
reducing the number feeble churches 
aided in older States, and refusing, at the 
same time, to take up new ones in the fron- 
tier settlements, more waste and destitute? 
Is it time to call a halt all along the line of 
our army ‘/—of our home missionary work‘ 
Are the friends of foreign missions, the sup- 
porters of the American Board which looks to 
Congregational churches for its funds, will- 
ing to hear that the work of increasing and 
strengthening those churches has been ar- 
rested? Are the friends of the freedmen, 
the supporters of the American Missionary 
Association which looks mainly to Congre- 
gational churches for its funds, willing to 
learn that the work of multiplying its fields 
has been curtailed :” 

But the Executive Committee of the 
A.H.M.S. is forced to ponder this question. 
For six months and more the treasury has 
been burdened, the missionaries have been 
suffering and the work has been suffering 
to an extent which cannot be continued. 


The question now is: "* 


of 


The record of the last three years, pre- 
sented at Detroit and printed in the ‘‘ Home 
Missionary ”’ Dec, 1877, was inspiring. But 


past progress, the records of achievements, 
however inspiring, will not carry on the 
work, will not support missionaries nor 
provide what they must have in order to do 
what they were sent to do. The question is, 
therefore, now forced upon the Committee: 
Where and how far will the churches have 
retrenchment in this work?) What and how 
many missionaries shall te _ sacrificed? 
What and how many struggling churches 
shall be cut off and left to die? What and 
how many of these little flocks of Christ’s 
redeemed ones in the wilderness shall be 
left without a fold or shepherd? What and 
how many of our children going West and 
South, neglected, unfollowed, shall be left 
to perish? 

Month after month, through the autumn 
and winter, ‘‘The Home Missionary” has 
been spreading these facts before the 
churches; and some measure of ,relief has 
come. The contributions have increased, 
but not so as to meet the difficulty. Scarcely 
more than two months are now left before 
the society’s year will end; or, more alarm- 
ing still, before the spring and summer 
drought of receipts sets in. What shall be 
done ? Hard as the times are, the friends of 
the society can wipe out its debt in an hour. 
More. They can say to it in a voice cheer- 
ing and imperative, and speaking for Christ, 
‘** Let there be no retrenchment of my great 
work : Go forward! Onward! East, West, 
North, South—/fill this land with my 
churches, with my homes!” Lf those friends, 
if those that read this statement shall, on 
the instant, send ‘‘ what can be spared”— 
no more than that—the society will hear 
and obey. But does Christ ask only for 
‘‘what can be spared?’ We lay this our 
great burden over on the churches. 

Davin B, Cog, 
HENRY M. STorRs, 
ALEX’R H. Cuapp, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors. 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schouls 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


ly suited. 
bem to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 
OME GUEST, best tamtly paper. 
three months, with chromos o 
and world renowned Palisad 
only cents. J. LATHAM 
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NEw YORK, JANUARY 
Mr. 
day lust, on * The whole Creation 
in Pain,” (supplemental to the 
* Background of Mystery,”) will 
appear in the Christian Union of 
January 30th. The York 
* Times” says: * It is universally 
considered one og the greatest that 
Mr. Beecher has ever preached 
from Plymouth Pulpit.’ 


23, 1878. 








Beecher’s sermon of Sun- 
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Mutual Lite Insurance Company of 
New York, 

Attention is called to the statement of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York (F. 8S. Winston, President) in another 
column. The report is placed in such form 
that the reader will see ata glance the exact 
condition of the Company's affairs. The sur- 
plus and guaranty fund reaches the enormous 
sum of $4,271,029, from which a dividend is 
apportioned to each policy in force at its an- 
niversary in 1878. The Board of Trustees, 
also given, comprises many of the most prom- 
inent and wealthy business men. The Com- 
pany has become wonderfully prosperous, 
and its management has never been criticised. 


Homeopathic Works. 

Boericke & Tafel, homceopathic pharma- 
ceutists and publishers in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and San Francisco, supply 
allthe homcopathic works on domestic and 
veterinary practice, and all medicines, etc., 
connected with this practice. Among the 
leading works on domestic practice sold by 
them is the work entitled * The Hon:ceopathic 
Domestic Medicine,” by Joseph Laurie, M.D., 
revised by K. McClatchey, M.D. This is the 
most complete work extant, and has passed 
through twenty-six editions in England and 
six editions in this country. It comprises 1044 
pages octavo, and costs 5. 


Miller’s Falls Co, 

Miller's Falls No. 74 Chambers 
Street, New York, whose advertisement of 
the Lester Saw will be found in another col- 
umn, has the highest reputation for integrity, 
excelience of workmanship and busivess 
promptness. Purchasers may have implicit 
confidence that all orders will be filled to their 
satisfaction and in exact accordance with the 
advertisement. 


The 


COs 


The American House, Boston, bas the 
reputation of being one of the most home-like 
Hotels in the country. To make their patrons 
comfortable seems to be the great effort of 
the proprietors, and the clerks do not deem it 
beneath their dignity to shake hands with a 
guest. Diamond studs and button-hole bou- 
quets are at a discount in that office.—[Detroit 
Free Press. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic, 


At the next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic, on Friday, January 25, at 3, the 
following orchestral selection will be ren- 
dered: Symphony, * Lenore,” by Raff; Over- 
ture to “ Coriolanus,”’ Beethoven; Wedding 
March and Variations (first time), Goldmark ; 
and Overture to “* * Rienzi,” Wagner. At the 
next concert Mr. 8. B. Mills, pianist, will play. 





J. Weaver & Co, 

Messrs. J. Weaver & Co., advertising agents 
No. lll Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa., have an 
excellent reputation as enterprising, active 
and reliabie gentlemen. In their dealings with 
this paper they have always been prompt and 
business-like. 


saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and ether 
diseases. Send for a @ircular. 


A Constant Cough, with failing strength 
and wasting of flesh, are symptoms denoting 
pulmonary organs more or less seriously af- 
fected. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is a safe 
remedy for Lung and Throat ails. 

Descriptive Catalogue and our 
— Plan of Publishing mailed 
ee 


AUTHORS’ AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. 27 -. 1 Street, New York. 


BEHA VING 

£ Bo Bem 

Or, PAPERS ON CHILDREN’S ETIQUETTE. 
$1.00. 


Boston : D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 














HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEKKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 

ubscriber in the United States or Oanada on receipt 


of #4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINK, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HABPER’S BAZAR, to one address, dk one year, 


age 
’s Catalodvs sol be 
mau on re 


‘UPhi s BROTHBRS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HAKP 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 
A HISTORY. 


By SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
author of the “Constitutional History of England.” 
Two volumes, 3vo, 590 puges, cloth, extra, gilt 
Lops, $5. 
FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 

“Lf uny professional or political faith is expected 
asa pledge of the spirit in which this history is 
written, it is this: [ hail the development of pop- 
ular power as an essential conditi n of the social 
advaneement of nations. [um an ardent admirer 
of political liberty, of rational and enlightened 
liberty, such es most Englishmen approve—and I 
condemn any violation of its principles, whether 
by a despotic King or by an ill-ordered Republic.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


No. 27 








Howard Street, New York. 
For sale at principal bookstores,and mailed, p. st 
sais on re ceipt of price. by the publisher. 


WINNER'S s . NEW PRIMER for the — 


PARLOR ORCAN 


The excellence and popularity of Winner's 
Primers sre acknowledged by every one. This 
new one for the Parlor Organ is cleur and brief in 
its explanations, and avery great heip to young 
beginners. Contains a number of popular melo- 
dies arranged in an,easy manner. Price 75c. 


MILLARD'S VOCAL TEXT BOOK. 


This work, which is issued in fine style,engraved 
throughout, is a staudard wi rk on vocal cu!ture, 
designed for both teachers and pupils; itsc »ntents 
embrace exercises in every department of yorce- 
study, and is highly recommended by such well 
known skilltul teachers as sigs. Errani, Ag nonte, 
Konconi, Gazzaniga, and others. Price € 


SINGER’S PROGRESS. 


By L. ALBITES. 

A collection of easy and useful exercises for all 
voices, with accompsniment. They are melodivus 
and pleasing in character, and cannot fail toad 
vance the student rapidly. The auth: r is weil 
known as one of the best and most successful 
teacbersin New York; and SINGER’S PROGRESS 
has been used very widely by the best vocal in- 
structors. Price $1.(0. 


ART (OF SINCINC. 


By F. SIEBER. 

A treatise of every branch of the vocal art. This 
work has been for some years the standari text- 
book and authority ip Eur: pe in all watters relat- 
ing to the hygiene and formation of the voice, and 
musical execution: its popularity with the best 
teachers 1s extending aaily, and every vocalist 
shculd possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
and 39 Union Square, N.Y. 


Brilliant New Collection of Music Jor Singing 7 Schools, 
Conventions, Choirs, &c 


THE GALAXY. 


By J. WILLIAM SUFFERN, author of * The Nor- 
mal,’ etc. One of the most complete and attract- 
ive Singing-books ever issuec. Over 300 pages of 
Part Songs, Glees, Anthems, Chants, Hymn Tunes, 
and a very complete elemertary departwent. 
Price. $), matied post-paid: $10.50 per dozen. 


Heavenward. ChapelAnthems 


By Jas, R. Murray, By Dr. J. B. Herbert, 
roe Bliss, and others, The most suceessful 
is the leading and best anthem bo«wk published 






13. 


bo kof S.8.Songs. send in years. Every Choir 
twenty-tive cents for should baveit. I%2iarge 
sample in paper. Price, p» ges. Mailed on receipt 
in boards, 35 cts.; $30 per of price, $1.25 Discount 
hundred. on Quantities. 
Brainard’s New Method for Piano, 83 00 
migtall’s New Method for Reed 

Organ 250 
~— «( Modern Method for Reed 


250 
Brainard’s Melodic Sch’l for Violin, 3 25 
Holland’s Modern Meth.torGuitar, 250 

The above ure the best Instruction Books for 
these instruments. Mailed on receipt of price. 

send 15 cents for Brainard’s Musical 
World, containing over two dollars’ worth of 
new music. Only 1.50 per year with premium. 

Catalogue of Music and Books sent free. 


§. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Branch House: 


Williams & Manss, 
Cincinnati VU. 


Eastern Agents: 
Wim. A. Pond & Co., 
New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price $3.25, By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined. Be sure to order 
by the above full title, and do not accept in- 
stead of this the MODERN SCHOOL, which is an 
older book, by the same author. Mr. Ricbard- 
son’s opinion of the merits of this first effort 
may be gathered from the following, taken 
from the Preface to the NEw METHOD. 

‘**Becoming at length satisfied of the 
truth of these criticisms (by many emi- 
nent composers and professors), and 
convinced that greatim provements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if pos- 
sible, to remedy the defects. Profiting 
by the experience and advice of the best 
practical teachers, I commenced a thor- 
ough and critical examination of my 
first method, and concluded that the 
only remedy would be to bring out a 
new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective 
MODERN SCHOOL, was Richardson's 


New Method for the Pianoforte, 


which has been revised and re-revised, until it 
is the most perfect of music books, is a great 
favorite with the profession, and is the only 
true “ Richardson.” 


OLIVER DITSON & COQO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co,, J... Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, #22 Chestrut St., 
New York, Phila. 








Scribner’s Monthly 
MIDWINTER NUMBER. 


The MipwIntER NUMBER of ScriB- 
NER’S MONTHLY, in the variety of its con- 
tents, and the beauty of its ilustrations, 
as well as in its entire mechanical execu- 
tion, surpasses anytifing we have hitherto 
attempted. 

In the series on American Sports, there 
is ‘* Moosge-HuntTinG,” Illustrations by 
Sandham, Ward and Kelly; ‘*A Catr- 
FORNIA MininG Camp,” [l]ustrations and 
Text by Mary Hatuock Foorr; ** THe 
HuMMING-BrRD OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WATER-FALLS,” Ilustrations by Moran, 
Beard and Gibson; “RECENT CHURCH 
DECORATIONS,” by Clarence Cook, Liius- 
trations of the work of Bartholdi, La 
Farge and ‘St. Gaudens; “ Following the 
Halcyon to Canada,” by Burro ughs ; 
‘* Majolica,” by ( ‘astellani, &e., &. 
There are also Illustrated Poems and 
Stories by Stoddard, Gilder, Boyesen, 
Helland, and Stockton, besides Sketches. 
Essays, Reviews, and Fun; ‘* Flow a Man 
Takes Care of his Buby.” ‘An Asylum 
for Literary Lunatics,” &c., &c. ~ The 
edition of the ‘* MIDWINTER SCRIBNER” is 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

Among other novelties, there is a double 
frontispiece: a Portrait of Abraham Lin- 
colv, from the last Photograph, drawn by 
Wyatr Eaton, and engraved by Coe; 
and opposite the portiait, a sonret on 
LINCOLN, by RicuHarp Henry StTopparp, 
printed in quaint Old English type, from 
matrices three hundred years old. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
the Midwinte +r SCRIBNER is a series en- 
titled, ‘* PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
LINcoLn,” by Noan Brooks, with a fac- 
simile of one of the President’s stories in 


his own hand-writing. These papers 
have been specifically copyrighted, so 


that they can be had only in the magazine. 
ANOTHER NOVELLTY, THE SCRIBNER EXTRA.” 

For the convenience of purchasers cf 
the ‘* Midwinter ScRIBNER,” we bave re- 
printed the earlier chupters cf ** Roxy,’ 
Dr. Eggieston’s Novel, from the a. 
ber, 1877, December, 1877, and January, 
1878. numbers of ScRIBNER, together with 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s capital ** Rup- 
DER GRANGE STORIES,” witb the original 
illustrations (also ¢ ontinu d in the ** Mid- 
winter SCRIBNER),” in a ‘‘ SCRIBNER Ex- 
TRA,” which 1s sold by all Booksellers 
aud Newsdealers. Price 15 cents, 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR $5.00, 


For $5.00 you can get ScriBpNERS 
MonrTBLY, the best of the illustrated mag- 
azines, for one year and a half, be ginning 
w ith the magnificent ‘* MipsuMMER Num- 
BER” for August last, including the splen- 
did ** MipwintER NUMBER” for February 
of this year, and ending with the number 
tor Javuary, 1879, and also the splendid 
Christmas Holiday Number of Sr. Nicu- 
OLAS for December, 1877, containing ove 
hundred pages—the finest number of a 
cvildren’s magazine ever issued. 

These numbers will contain all the 
chapters of ‘“‘ His INHERITANCE,” Miss 
‘Lrafton’s graphic story of Army LirE; 
all of *‘ Roxy,” Epwarp EGGLEsTon’'s 
NEw NOVEL, a story of Western life dur- 
ing the politico! campaign of 1840; and 
ali or a large part of Boyesen’s novel, ‘‘ A 
Knight of Fortune,” the story of a com- 
munity of emigrants in the Northwest; 
besides shorter stories by Mrs. Burnett, 
Saxe Holm, Boyesep, &c.; and lustrated 
Pcems, Travel Sketches, Essays, Reviews, 
nearly a dczeo of the splendidly illustrated 
series of ‘* OuT-oF-Door” Papers, includ- 
lug mauy Of the best of tue series on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Sports,” aod on ‘* The Picturesque 
Aspects of American Farm Life,” & , &c., 
&c.; tbat is to say, all the numbers « f 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY from Augus', 1877, 
to Jauuary, 1879, icclusive, and the 
Christwas Holiday Number uf St. Nicu- 
OLAS, Invre than 2,000 octavo pages of the 
best and freshest illustrated literature, 
costing in book form more thao $50.00. 


Price 35 cts. $4.00 a Year, 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Br’ ‘dway; N.Y. 


ther * Crowu Editions.” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extia 
ait. HUME'S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Clotb, extra gut. 
GIBBON’s KoMe. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 

C ‘L AXTL d, KEMSEN «& HAFFELFINGER, | Phila. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PAKK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE AB- 
SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. UUR lHEOLUGI- 
CAL STOCK 18 UOsUrvassed In Variety and price. 

B oOo KS. by — on application. 
RICES ih CED. 


CASSELL, PETER, & GALPLN 
SY  Browdway. New York. 





New Cutalugues free 


ACMIL LAN. “& COes i. 
Genera! Catalugue of books in all 


y 


depart- 


ments of literature sent tree by wail for six 
cents. 
Guntecial 22 BOND ST... New Yerk, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We bless thee, our Father, that thou hast opened a way of 
communion with thee, though we cannot behold it, and 
though we cannot tread it as we tread the path of life. 
Though we cannot see thee as we see one another, yet we re- 
joice that thou art, and that thou dost reveal thyself unto 
those who are thine own, who are taught of the Spirit, who 
see with an inward eye, and whose hearts interpret to them 
thy presence. We rejoice that in communion with thee we 
are not suppliants. We come to recognize our relationship 
with thee, and to rejoice that we are thy sons. Though we 
are uneducated, or wrongly cultured, though we are far off 
from thee, though we are stained with imperfection, though 
we are continually running into transgression, though we 
are in many things guilty of the violation of known law, and 
though we are unworthy, both in the stature of our being 
and the keeping of thy commandments, yet we rejoice in the 
thought that thou art a God of infinite patience and kind- 
ness, who art bringing us up, step by step, from our low 
estate, by thy power. by thy gentleness, by thy wisdom, by 
pleasure and by pain, by joy and by sorrow, by adversities 
and by prosperities. We rejoice that all things in thine hand 
work together for good to them that love thee. Into the sa- 
cred circle of thy love our hearts have moved. We have known 
of thee. We have felt thine influence descending upon us. 
Our hearts have melted before thee. We rejoice in thy salva- 
tion. We aspire to yet greater knowledge of thee. We yearn 
to be more and more perfectly subdued by the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ, to wear his disposition, to think his thoughts, 
to feel with bis heart, to plan and purpose the things that he 
desires, to be wholly his pupils, to be taught in his school, and 
to be exercised in those things which shall make us virtuous 
before bim. 

Now, Lord, we thank thee for all our past experience, so far 
as it has been a monument of grace on thy part. Thou hast 
been full of mercy and gentleness. Our improvement has 
been slow. We have been dull. We have oftentimes resisted 
thy will. We have gone away from the straight path and 
sought out crooked ones. We have been borne with by. the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, who came to seek and save 
the lost. We rejoice in all the past as it reflects thy faithful- 
ness and patience, and we mourn over the past as it respects 
our dullness and our want of honor, purity and boliness. 

And now we pray that in the days to come we may learn to 
keep nearer to thee, to discern thy thoughts, to walk in thy 
precepts, to hear thy voice, to rejoice in thee, to submit our- 
selves to thy providence, to be content therein, in all things 
to be ruled by thee as our King, and to be helped by thee as 
our great Deliverer and Saviour. 

We pray that thou wilt bring the knowledge of thy presence 
and power to every heart in this congregation. If there be 
anything—any pride, any vanity, any raging passion, any 
habit—that withstunds the entrance of the light into the 
soul, and fortifies it against thine approach, we pray for that 
supernal power by which the dispositions of men are over- 
come and changed. We pray for light for the blind; for 
speech for the dumb; for hearing for the deaf; for life for 
the dead; for healing for those that are sick; for strength 
for the weak; for guidance for those that are wandering; 
tor stability for those that are flexible and changeable; for 
hope and joy for the despondent. Lift up the light of thy 
countenance upoo all thy children. As, when the morning 
comes, the night, with its sounds and specters, disappears, so 
when the light from on high falls upon the souls of mem may 
they be filled with the realities of joy and peace. And we 
pray that thou wilt help every one to draw near. Strengthen 
every soul that has wandered away from thy presence to find 
its way back to thee, to stand strong in the Lord, and to re- 
joice in his salvation. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to us those feelings of hu- 
manity and tenderness and consideration toward those 
around about us which shall make us worthy to be called the 
sons of God. Take away from us all indifference, all cruelty, 
all love for mischief, all rejoicing in iniquity, and all high 
and haugbty demeanor. We pray that we may walk in low- 
liness of mind, in meekness one toward another, bearing one 
another’s burdens, in honor preferring one another, cover- 
ing each other's transgressions, and helping each other along 
the ways of life. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all thy people of 
every name in this city. May the churches not clash. May 
they rejoice together. May they seek one another's good. 
May they be filled with the mercifulness, with the pitifulness 
and with the gentleness of Christ. May they suffer rather 
than inflict suffering. May they be willing to lay down their 
lives for each other. So may they imitate the divine Master. 
We pray that we may be delivered from moroseness, from 
arrogance, from envy, from jealousy, from hating, from 
bickering, from wrath, and from every evil way. 

And may thy kingdom prosper in all our land. May re- 
vivals spread. Bring forth great virtues in those that are ex- 
ercised thereby. 

Let thy salvation extend over all the earth. May the light 
of truth come forth as the morning. May all nations be vis- 
ited by the divine influence. And at last may the whole 
earth rejoice in thy salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praise 
evermore. Amen. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY.* 
“ But go and learn what that meaneth, I will bave mercy 
and not sacrifice.” — MATT. ix., 13. 
‘HIS was a sentence that like a sword pierced the 
religion of the times—a religion of propriety; a re- 
ligion of punctilious observance; a religion that main- 
tained all the conventions of society; an emi-e tly 
respectable religion, full of a'l forms of worship, scru- 
pulous, conscientious to the Jast degree, even to super- 
stition, and without a breath of humauity in it. It had 
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everything for God, but nothing for men, and therefore 
nothing for either. This utterance fell out in this 
wise: 

“Tt came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans [worse in the esteem of their countrymen than 
jail-birds are in our esteem, detestable men, that everybody 
hated, because they were usually besotted Jews who bad taken 
office under the abhorred Roman government for the purpose 
of skinning their own people. The task was an ungracious 
one, and the great majority of these men were scandalous] and 
sinners [those who had lost their virtue, and whose life was 
educated to vice] came and sat down with him and his disci- 
ples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his dis- 
ciples, Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? 
But when Jesus heard that, he said unto them, They that be 
whole need not a pbysician, but they that are sick. But go 
ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice [I will have humanity and not religiosity].”" 

By calling your attention to a few of the more prom- 
inent incidents in the life of Christ, and by coupling them 
with other links in the long chaiv, I propose to show 
the guilt of a want of sympatby and of an affectionate 
humanity on the part of man toward man in the eyes of 
the Saviour. It was a capital crime. It was in such a 
sense a capital crime that he arrayed it for heinousness 
in contrast with crimes against the law, and over against 
the most hated of vices. Taking these vices and crimes 
to be as bad as they were, he declared that the want of 
a@ sympathetic heart in a man toward his fellow men 
was worse than these. 

In order to see that this is the genius of the New 
Testament, go back in your thought to the annunciation 
that was made at the advent, when the heavéns rang 
out with that immortal chant, *‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
There is the very heart and substance of the Gospel : 
good will, or the spirit of kindness, the spirit of love, 
from God to all mankind, and from all mankind to each 
other—from every one to all that are around about 
bim—not on grounds of desert, but on grounds of 
need. 

The mercy and kindness of God, as set forth in our 
text, were shown to the publican and the sioner, and 
those like them, not because they deserved it but be- 
cause they needed it. It was because they were sick 
that they needed the Physician. It is the first and char- 
acteristic element of a true Christian manhood that it is 
effluent in a tender sympathy and humanity toward all 
men, high or low, rich or poor, bond or free; for all 
men are one in Christ Jesus. 

Christ had not advanced far in his ministry before 
John, who bad been thrown into prison, hearing of the 
mighty deeds that he was performing, sent his disciples 
to ask him whetber he was the true Messiah. 

“Now when John had heard, in the prison, the works of 
Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Go and show John again those 
things which ye do hear and see.” 

Did he say, ‘‘I go up to the temple; I offer sacrifices; 
I fulfill the whole law; Iam studious of God and bis 
religion; I say prayers, and teach my disciples so todo”? 
Not a whit of all this did he say: he said, ‘‘Go tell John 
what you see and hear, and be will know whether it is 
in accordance with the true spirit of the Gospel or not, 
and whether or not I am the Messiab.” 

“The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them.”’ 

It 18 as if he had said, ‘‘ Here is my confession of 
faith to John: A life that breaks out in bounty and 
benefaction to all who are around about me. Go tell 
him what you have heard me saying, and what you 
have seen me doing, and that wherever I go there is, as 
it were, an aureole of the light of love around about 
me, that I feed the hungry, beal tbe sick, raise the dead, 
and preach the guspel to the despised and trodden-down 
poor.” That was bis answer, and it was answer enough. 

I read in your hearing what is in many respects one 
of the most significant charges of the New Testament; 
and it carries out this same idea. It is in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, where the general judgment is set 
forth in a parabolic or pictorial form; and you will 
observe, or I will observe to you, that the original 
Greek word, e4v7, which is here translated nations, is 
the one which is atways used for Gentiles, In our ver- 
sion it is, ‘‘ Before him shall be gathered all nations;” 
but in the original Greek it is, ‘‘ Before him shall be 
gathered all Gentiles’—all the Gentile nations, of 
course. It was beld by the Jews that they were to 
appear in the last great day of account and remunera- 
tion; but now Christ declares that there is to be a day 
of account and remuneration in which the whole human 
race is to be brought into his presence for judgment; 
and it becomes a question of very great interest to know 
what are the terms and conditions of that judgment 
when mankind shall be arraigned, when the good sball 
have God’s favor and pass into the sphere of reward, 
and when the bad shall have God’s displeasure and pass 
into the sphere of pain and penalty. It is a matter of 
importance to know on what grounds the one shall be 
recompensed and the other shall be punished. 

Was it 2 declaration of doctrine or of church fellow- 





sbip? Was it a declaration that they had come short in 
their religious purposes, that their will was not right, 
that they were not orthodox, or that they did not fulfill 
the whole measure of their religic us obliga‘ions? There 
was not one word on these subjects. Was it meant 
that they had not faith enough? There was not a word 
about that. Was it implied that the determining power 
of their will, whether specific or generic, was not right? 
There was not a word about that either. What then 
was the ground on which they were judged? Those 
that were approved by him were approved because, 
stating it in a parabolic or pictorial form, they had fed 
him, and clothed him, and visited him and comforted 
him in sickness, and ministered to him when he was a 
stranger by hospitalities—because they had done all 
manner of tender, humane, gentle things toward him. 
And when this was presented to them iu the form of a 
picture they started back with surprise. They had no 
recollection of having done any of tuese things to him. 
Him, flaming on the throne of glory, sitting like the sun 
in the eastern sky, almost too bright aud dazzling to be 
looked upon—him, fed and clothed by them? Why, 
when? When was he ever naked? When was he ever 
hungry? When was he ever sick? Such were their 
questionings. And his declaratiou to them was: *‘ I be- 
long to the human race. 1 stand in connection with 
every one of them!” 

There is not a man in the world who does not know 
that a man’s child is more to him than he himself is to 
himself, and that a kindoess or an injury done to a 
child acts with redoubled effect upon the father and the 
mother as done tothem. And Christ said, ** loasmuch 
as ye have done these humanities unto the least of these 
my brethren, all nations of the earth included, ye have 
done them unto me.” 

On the other band, there rose up the great Pharisee 
crowd, gathered from all vations (for all nations raise 
their own Pharisees), and they stood 1n the presence of 
this radiant Judge, and the same inventory was re- 
peated: ‘‘ You bave never given food to my hu: ger, 
medicine to my sickness, personal comfort and sympa- 
thy to my solitariness, or hospitality to my lonely wan- 
derings; you have never acted the part of humanity t» 
me;” and they, with flippant tongue, said, ‘* Well! 
when did we ever see you in need of these things?” 
That did not settle the question. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
They were damned, not by a monstrous crime, nor by 
a hideous vice, nor by a theological error, but by the 
want of a heart. They were damned because they had 
a dead, dry, bloodless, unsympathizing heart. Inas- 
much as they did it not unto the least of human creat- 
ures, white or black, bond or free, foreign-born or 
home-born, they did it not uuto Christ; and the not 
doing it damped them. 

Well, this is strong enough; and the time when it was 
spoken makes it evea more solemn tban it would other- 
wise be; because these words were uttered only about 
three days before Christ passed to his great trial, and to 
his Passion therein. One of his latest acts was this ar- 
raigning of mankind in the final judgment, and making 
the test of safety or danger to turn on a sympathetic 
love—on a humane disposition of man toward man— 
without saying one single word abut piety toward 
God. 

Then consider, if you recollect it without my reading 
it, the point that was made by our Saviour in reply to 
the question of that engaging young nobleman and 
ruler who came ruoning with eagerness to him, and 
saying, ‘‘Good Master, what good thing shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?” Said Christ to him, ‘‘ Keep 
the commandments.” ‘*I have,” said the young man, 
‘kept all these things from my youth up.” The Sav- 
iour looked on him and loved him. There was some- 
thing so beautiful and attractive about him that Jesus 
experienced one of those transformations of counte- 
nance which were peculiar to him; and he flashed 
sympathy upon him; and he said, ‘Go and sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor; and come and follow 
Me.” In other words, he said to him, ‘‘ Give the force 
of your bei g to kindness, if you want eternal life.” 
The very essential element, the very root principle, was 
effluence of soul towards his fellow-men, or sympathy 
for his kind; but on hearing that saying tbe young man 
dropped his head, quietly sidled off, and went away 
very sad and sorrowful; for he had great possessions. 
He was not wauting in tormal virtues, he was worship- 
ful, he revereuced the Saviour, he desired self-culture, 
and unquestionably he abstained from all vices, and 
longed to build himself up to the full stature of noble 
manhood; but when the question came to him, *‘Are 
you willing, for the sake of pouring your soul out upon 
your fellow-men, to part with your property?” he was 
not willing. Much as he wanted to be good, there were 
some other thipgs that be wanted even more. The 
touchstone in bis case was, “Are your sympathies t »- 
ward your fellow-meo?” That was the test which wss 
applied to him; under it he failed; and there is the 
record. 


Then see how the disciples understood this. Open to 
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that immortal 18th chapter of 1st Corinthians, and read 
the first two or three verses. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not love [though I am all right on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, on the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, on the doctrine of Foreordina- 
tion, on the doctrine of Election, on the doctrine of Retribu- 
tion; though I am all right in regard to ordinances, and in 
regard to the apostolicity of the church; though I am all 
right with respect to every outward observance, and only 
luck love}, [am become as [what is he¥] sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

A most irreverent characterization is that. Men with- 
cu! love are noisy mouthers, If a man has not a ‘heart 
le is not a man—certainly not a Christian man. 

“ And though I have the gift of prophecy [including both 
the art of foreseeing and the larger art of prophesying—that 
is, the art of teaching; for the prophet was an inspired in- 
structor, and not a predicter merely, prediction being the 
least part of his function), and understand all mysteries [the 
interior forces of things], and all knowledge [an empirical, 
experimental familiarity with things], and though I bave all 
faith [that ineffable element by which it is often given to the 
spiritual man to control the physical laws of nature], so that 
i could remove mountains, and have not love [though I have 
a whole university in me, and know as much as all the ency- 
clopedias in the world, to the number of the hairs on my head, 
and have the power to use all this knowledge, and have not 
-ympathy of heart toward my fellow men], I am nothing [it 
vacates the whole]. And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor [well, that looks like love. Oh no, not neces- 
sarily, by a good deal; not if it isa price paid to buy heaven 
with; not if you do it because you want the praise that it will 
bring; not if you do it thinking, ‘There goes down one 
credit-mark on God's book ;’ not if in doing it you are merely 
seeking something for yourself. That kind of charity has no 
venerosity in it. If in giving your goods to feed the poor 
you give them from motives of pride or vanity, or with the 
hope of a reward, you are not generous or charitable], and 
though I give my body to be burned [though [ stand up for 
my colors, though I fight for my sect and for my system, 
though Lam zealous for the truth. and am ready to put the 
knife to auy man who does not believe in the truth), and have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Ob, what an emptying is here! What a sacrifice of 
valuable things!) Men ia church fellowship are brought 
up, one after another, and all of them are scattered like 
the dust of the thrashing-floor. The declaration, fol- 
lowing the precise line of Christ’s teaching, is, that 
though a man may do ever so much, and give ever so 
mucb, if be has not the heart of a man, and aoes not 
breatbe out kindness and sympathy and helpfulness and 
love upon his fellow-men, he cannot stand in the judg- 
ment, 

Well, there is a still more terrible passage than any 
that I bave read—namely, that which is contained in 
the 21st chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. It is in connec- 
tion with the parable in which the two sons appear, 

** A certain man had two sons: and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. He answered and 
said, | will not; but afterward [thinking it all over, and feel- 
ing sorry] he repented, and went.” 

That is the way the Gentiles did; and that is the way 
a great many other men have done. They would not 
at first go the right way; but afterward they experi- 
enced a change, and went the way that was right. 

** And he came to the second, and said likewise; and he an- 
swered and said, I go, sir; and went not.” 

He was one of those who said *‘ Lord, Lord,” but did 
not do the Lord’s will. He was full of piety, but he 
had not one bit of obedience, 

* Whether of them twain did the will of his father? They 
said unto him, The first. He said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you. For John came unto you in the way 
of righteousness, and ye believed him not; but the publicans 
and the harlots believed him; but ye, when ye had seen it, 
repented not afterward, that ye might believe him.” 

Now, this does not lower in any whit the hideousness 
of harlotry, or the heinousness of extcrtion and cruel- 
tv. Christ never said that men had an overestimate of 
wickedness; these things were doubtless unspeakably 
more hateful in his sight than in the sight of the most 
bitterly intolerant man that ever beheld those criminal 
classes; but then there was something that was more 
criminal than they were in the estimation of the Lord. 
To bim there was something that was worse than to be 
a harlot. What wasit? To be a religious man with- 
out any humanity. It is not my saying; it is not my 
doctrine, but it is the declaration of Christ, that to be a 
churchman and empty-hearted, to be an orthodox man 
and insist on doctrine without any compassion or pity 
or mercy for men, to be filled full of knowledge, full of 
definition, fall of order, full of rules, full of methods, 
full of punctilios, and yet to be oold, hard, exclusive, 
separating one’s self from men, is worse than to bea 
harlot. Not tbat it is not an infamous, horrible thing 
'o be unviriuous, but that it is even worse to be empty 
of that sympathy which unites one to his fellow-men. 
Such is the teaching of Christ—and that, too, without 
in tbe slightest Jegree undervaluing the benefit of right 
order, right belief, right conduct and right organiza- 
tion. With the central fire and force of true benevo- 
lence these are unspeakably useful; but as a substitute 
for it they are a snare and a dejusion; and any man who 
trusts in them will perish. 

Works of merey are going on all about you, enter- 
prises of relief are being carried forward under your 





observation; but you have no part inthem. You may 
be faintly glad that good is being done by others; but 
that is all the interest you take in it. Men are ignorant; 
but you do not care. Men are degraded; but you do 
not care. Men are subject to all manner of misfortunes; 
but you do not care. Nay, you do not like to be where 
much is known of these things, for fear that they will 
bring solicitation on you. You do not want to spare 
time or waste feeling or expend substance in relieving 
them; and you shut yourself up, and change your com- 
pany, and move somewhere else in order to get out of 
the reach of them. The work of taking care of otbers 
is a trouble to your feelings, ard is dangerous to your 
purse, and therefore you seek to avoid it, In other 
words, you are indifferent to the wants of those who 
are around about you; and if there be one word of truth 
in the Gospel you will be damned! A lack of sympa- 
thy for your fellow-men is treason against God and 
against religion. Though you have all knowledge and 
all purity and all zeal, if you have not love—that effu- 
sive benevolence which connects you with every human 
being—these will profit you notbing; and in the Jast 
great day God shall judge you according to the para- 
bolic formula which we have read; and there will ap- 
pear before you the little children that went, to destruc- 
tion all about you, and that you did not attempt to 
save; the streams of wickedness that flowed down your 
street, and that you put forth no effort to stay; men 
that you saw ruined on every hand by intemperance, 
but that you never labored to reform; the ignorant that 
you did not seek to instruct; and the perplexed that you 
never offered to guide. Ycu never made yourself an 
armor-bearer for anybody. You never drew the spear 
or the sword for those that needed protection. You 
never expended your strength or your means for any 
but yourself. You did no harm; but still you did no 


good. You did not stone men; but you gave them no 
bread. You did not maltreat them: you simply neg- 


lected them. And where active sympathetic love is a 
prime duty, the want of it is high treason. A man 
does not need to go into vice or crime in order vo lose 
himself. 

What, then, shall we say of those who look with 
complacence upon their comfort, their prosperity, their 
good standing ard honorable reputation in the neigh. 
borhood, their upright character among men, their ele- 
vation and prosperity, and employ them as a ground 
and reason for regarding their fellow men witb con- 
tempt, and despising them? 

When you read your morning papers [and a great 
mapy of you read morning papers that are filled with 
records of crime] does it ever occur to you to analyze 
the feelings with which you look upon those who wal- 
low in that pool of filth which is regularly opened to 
your gaze? Do you ever take note of the feeling of 
contempt with which you regard them’? Are you not 
apt to say of this one and that, ‘‘ Well, I am glad they 
aredown. Servedthemright. These miscreants, these 
despicable fellows, these hateful creatures ought to be 
brought to justice’? Have you ever observed the feel- 
ing with which you look upon the great crowd of 
ignorant men who are going wrovg in] fe? If you are 
a church member, and you have determined that you 
will live correctly in every particular, and therefore 
that you will keep Sunday, have you ever noticed the 
feeling with which you regard people who ride on 
Sunday, who walk out on Sunday, orwho break Sun- 
day in any way? It is a feeling, not of compassion nor 
of sympathetic regard, but of condemnation. You say, 
‘‘He breaks Sunday, and what business has be to expect 
consideration from me?” Have you observed how it is 
that you look, not upon those that viclate religious 
obligation, but upon those that are treacherous, that are 
mean, that are bad? They are reptiles in your sight. 
In the sight of God and of men who have the spirit of 
God they are sick: they are sick in their conscience and 
in their whole morality; ard there is no man that needs 
so much compassion as @ bad man. He needs a physi- 
cian; and the stronger and the more self-reliant he is 
the more he needs a physician. 

There is a vast under-class in every community which 
is composed of men that, with various wickedness and 
depravity, have sunk down to the bottom, or of men 
who have never worked their way up through various 
infelicities toward the top; there is in every community 
a multitude of men, raw, undeveloped, immoral, full of 
guile and meanness and uncorrected pride, hard, harsh 
and hating; and what a feeling there is toward them! 
What a feeling of indifference! What a feeling of 
contempt! 

How many persons there are that have immaculate 
virtue, and who, when some one bas fallen from virtue, 
curl the lip of scorn, of contempt and of hatred! What 
has happened? A woman’s guilt has been detected; 
and they say, ‘‘Oh, she is found out! She is found 
out at last!” Do they pity her? No; they say, ‘‘ She 
deserves all she has got; she knew better; aod I am not 
going to pity ber. I hope all others like her wil] meet 
the same fate.” 

Now, standing strong in one’s_own virtue and integ- 





rity, and for nothing but to magnify the wickedness of 
others’ faults, is a sin than which there is no greater. 
Has not God said, ‘‘ Vengeance ismine”? And are you 
going to steal it or borrow it and make yourself a judge 
over the fallen—you, who are yourself saved by the 
mercy of God at every step of your life? God has to 
forgive your debts day by day; and do you clutch by 
the throat those that are also indebted and say, ‘‘ Pay 
me that thou owest”? This is not simply a foible: it is 
a damnable sin; and you that stand in your sense of 
truth, of honesty and of virtue, and condemn with bit- 
terness and uncharitableness those that have come to 
grief through the violation of rectitude—do you know 
that very likely you are, in the sight of God, worse 
than these persons? Do you know that you are more 
guilty than those are who are guilty of the sins that you 
are condemning? Do you know that standing with an 
unsympathetic and stony heart, secure in the pros- 
perities of life, and looking with cold eyes upon those 
who are overtaken by the results of their transgressions, 
is before the court of heaven a crime for which there is 
no measure? 

They were in jail, and in jail they ought to have 
been, but you never went near them, and you did 
not care for them. Oh! this living among men, and 
not caring for them, and treading them down as if they 
were dust, and having no thought of them except to 
embitter their sin and their guilt—it is a terrible thing; 
for in yonder squalid city, in its worst quarters, there is 
not a man so luw, there is not a creature that so reeks 
with hell, as that you do not owehim an obligation. If 
God in his providence brings you within the sphere and 
scope of that person he has a claim on you, and if you 
neglect it you, standing in the Judgment Day, will hear 
God say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

What if sheis abharlot? Whatif he is a thief? What 
if he has been the president of an insurance company? 
What if he bas run away with the funds, or squandered 
them? What if he bas sucked up the widow’s and 
orphan’s estate? The worse a man is the more he needs 
somebody to befriend him; and there is not a man that 
can exonerate himself from that obligation which God 
has never thrown cff from himse]f—‘* I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice. I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance.” He laid aside the aureole of 
eternal glory; he parted company with the spirits of the 
blessed, he threw off the supreme function of the uni- 
verse, and bowed himself, and came within the limita- 
tions of time and space and matter; he became an in- 
fant; he grew to the stature uf a young man; he walked 
as aman amorg men; and what was his sole errand? 
He came to seek and to save the lost, and came through 
the door of poverty and squalor. He bad not where to 
lay his head. He died between two thieves. He came 
bearing the glory of the upmost heaven to eartb. And 
all this he did to show men what is the nature of divine 
purity and divine love, and how efficacious they are in 
healing the guilty. And there has been raised up a vast 
multitude of men who are bearing the name of Christ, 
and who are not only wearing the name of Christ but 
who are proud that they are eminent Christians, and 
who are not only proud that they are eminent Chris- 
tians, but who in their organizations and administra- 
tions are making themselves judges and condemners of 
other men’s lack of Christianity; and their heart is 
empty of charity, empty of sympathy, empty of sorrow, 
empty of any feeling that love should inspire toward 
tnose who are lost and perishing all abeut them. It is 
a terrible thing for a man to be without a heart. 

If this be true then I may go further, and say that 
the use of religion as an element. of separation, and as 
a material for bitterness, is a perversion of religion, and 
is the worst form of infidelity. If a man rejects the in- 
spiration of Scripture everybody holds up holy hands 
of horror; if a man is in doubt in regard to great eccle- 
siastical principles everybody says, ‘‘ He is loose and 
dangerous;” if a man has some questionings as it re- 
spects the philosophy of the Godhead, or the grounds 
of the Atonement, or the reasons of vicarious suffering, 
or the doctrine of Retribution, men, and not without 
reason, have some concern; but where men are strong 
in these respects; where they are knit together in 
thought and feeling; where they have built up middle 
walls of partition in denominations, and fortified them- 
selves there to make the church, with its goverpment, 
its ordinances and its doctrines, an enginery for war ; 
where they sit in the midst of these things and foster 
envy and hatred, and denounce others, and separate 
themselves from them; yea, where they kindle the fires 
of jealousy and dislike, and feed the flame with fagot 
after fagot of whisperings and backbitings and suspi- 
cions; where they surround the way to Christ with the 
monstrous inhumanities of an unloving heart; where 
they employ the sanctity of the eternal God, and all the 
inspirations of the sanctuary, to engender strifes, and 
drive men apart—where men do these things there are 
no words strong enough to describe their guilt. Oh! to 
be a publican or a harlot would be to walk in saintly 
robes compared with being a man clothed with the 
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ignominious and black crime of taking the whole in- 
strumentality of God’s heart and making it a means ef 
propagating bitterness and hatred between men. 

There is a truth here for every one of us—a truth for 
you, and a truth for me. Prosperous men, there is here 
a truth for you in the degree in which you are pros- 
pered. You owe yourself to your fellow-men. Church- 
men, while I do not denounce your particular isms, 
your preferences, yuur choices, I say that any religion 
tbat separates a man from his fellow-men is not Christ’s 
religion. I say that every religion that is of Christ 
draws a man to his fellow-man. I say that the central 
fact of history 1s supreme truth, supreme love, bowing 
itself down, and giving itself for the salvation of the 
lost and the perishing. 

So then, it is quite possible that when you come to 
the Judgment Day you may be summoned to an exam- 
ivation on the confession of faith; and you may be able 
to pass that examination. You may be called upon to 
answer questions in regard to the catechism, and that 
may leave you unscathed. You may be interrogated in 
respect to great crimes. Not one have you committed— 
notone. You may be probed as it respects vices. You 
have been free from them altogether. And then comes 
this other little simple matter: Have you fed the hungry? 
have you looked after the poor? have you visited the 
sick? have you gone to those who were in prison? have 
you been interested in the woes of the stranger? have 
the widow and the orphan been, as it were, your wards? 
have you lived to take care of them? If out of your 
security and prosperity and morality you have looked 
with indifference upon these, woe be to your catechism! 
woe be to your confession of faith! woe be to your ex- 
emption from crimes and vices! Inasmuch as out of 
the sympathy of your heart you have not poured succor 
and healing and safety upon others, inasmuch as you 
have not done it unto the least of men, you have not 
done it unto God, and you have broken with him, by 
treading under foot his example, in casting contempt 
upon that spirit without which heaven is impossible— 
for selfishness cannot be happy to all eternity, and only 
love can. 

This is the doctrine of the New Testament; and the 


“more you read it the more I think you will be pene- 


trated with that truth which, on every side and every- 
where, and more and more earnestly to the end, the 
Master taught us—namely, that the way to God is 
through the love we bear to our fellow men. ‘‘If aman 
say, I love God, and hateth bis brother, he is a liar.” 
The truth is not in him. 








Science and Art. 


LIQUEFACTION OF GASES.—It has just been demonstrated, 
through the experiments of M. Cailletet of Paris and M. 
Pictet of Geneva, that all the known gases can be liquefied 
by subjection to a sufficiently low temperature. Some of 
the gases were liquefied many years ago by Faraday and 
other investigators, but after a series of somewhat dan- 
gerous experiments the attempt to liquefy the rest was for 
the most part abandoned. Not long ago oxygen was lique- 
fied, and later experiments have succeeded with common 
air, and, to a limited extent, even with hydrogen. The 
liquefaction takes place as the gases fall to an excessively 
low temperature—some 500° below zero (Fahr.)—while 
escaping from a pressure of 200 to 280 atmospheres. It is, 
however, the low temperature, not the pressure, to which 
the liquefaction is ascribed. It is estimated that the cold 
of the inter-stellar spaces may be considerably greater than 
this—greater even than we can designate by any thermo- 
metrical scale. Hence it is a direct conclusion that there 
may be natural conditions under which air and the various 
other gases which are known to exist are reduced first to a 
liquid and then to a solid form. Of course this goes to con- 
firm Professor Tyndall in his theories as to the ‘‘ power 
and potency” of matter, and we may expect to hear from 
him before long in'regard to thisf{new reinforcement of his 
views. 











THE AMERICAN BUILDER AND JOURNAL OF ART enters 
this year upon its fourteenth volume. Since its first num- 
ber was issued the “‘ Builder” has safely weathered a period 
of depression in the building trade such as we hope it will 
never see again. That it is of great practical value to 
builders and house-carpenters of all classes we know from 
the personal testimony of individuals to whom we have 
recommended it and who have found it of great advantage 
to them in their respective professions. It is especially 
adapted to the use of practical workmen, and each num- 
ber contains numerous illustrations and detail drawings 
which every house-carpenter will find of the greatest serv- 
ice. Its reading matter, too, covers the field of informa- 


_ tion most useful to mechanics in all branches of construct- 


ive industry which are connected with the building of 
houses, ships and bridges. 





ANCIENT ART AT OLYMPIA.—Closely following Dr. Schlie- 
man’s book comes a more complete statement of the dis- 
coveries at Olympia than has yet been published. It is in 
the “‘ International Review” for January and from the pen 
oftProf. Ernest Curtius, author of the “‘ History of Greece.” 
Olympia, the site of the national games of historic Greece, 
was probably as rich in art treasures as any of its con- 





temporaries. Natural and human agencies combined to 
overthrow the buildings and cover up the ruins. Some 
excavations undertaken in 1830 were abandoned just as 
discoveries began to be made, and it remained for the Ger- 
man government to appropriate $75,000 and commission 
Prof. Curtius to continue the explorations. The work of 
the first season was mainly preliminary, owing to the vast 
accumulations of soil. Several statues were discovered, 
however, one of which was a ‘*‘ Victory,” at first ascribed 
to Phidias but subsequently identified as the work of Pai- 
onios, through the discovery of a tablet bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Paionios of Mende made it; also he made the 
ornaments for the temple, and through them was the Vic- 
tor.” Subsequent explorations uncovered objects of almost 
unprecedented value. Among other unlooked for discov- 
eries was that of a small Doric temple of Hera, or Juno. 
The identification was placed beyond a doubt by the dis- 
covery of the statue of Hermes by Praxiteles, mentioned 
by Pausanias as situated in the temple of Hera. It is 
nearly perfect, and its identity with the statue described 
by Pausanias cannot be disputed. Besides this treasure, 
and the location of the temple of Hera, which is of great 
importance in determining the topography of Olympia, a 
semi-circular terrrace, built by Herodes Atticus, yielded 
fourteen colossal statues, lying as they had fallen, and not 
seriously injured. The total result of the two seasons 
amounts to nineteen marble statues belonging to the east- 
ern pediment, and fourteen belonging to the western—the 
work of Paionios and Alkamenes, the eldest pupil of 
Phidias; the temple of Hera and one of the masterpieces of 
Praxiteles; four sculptured metopes of the great temple: 
fifteen colossal statues of the Roman period; one hundred 
inscriptions; a great many bronzes, and numberless archi- 
tectural remains in marble and colored terra-cotta. The 
groups on both pediments of the temple have been so far 
recovered that almost all the lacking fragments may be 
restored, and those great lost works be again given to the 
world. 





EbEcTRiciITy.—Mr. Edison, the prolitic experimenter, 
claims that he ‘‘has perfected a device by which sewing- 
machines can be run by the vibrations of a tuning-fork. 
This is done by resting the curve of the fork about where 
the foot-pieces of an ordinary sewing machine are placed 
and letting the arms of the fork project up above the table 
of the machine. Just underneath the table and quite close 
to either arm of the fork are fastened two magnets. A 
current of electricity is passed through the magnets and 
the fork is set in vibration, breaking and closing the circuit 
each time. Just between the arms of the fork is a ‘ racket’ 
wheel, with another grooved wheel on the same axle. 
From each arm of the fork a ‘cleet’ projects and rests on 
the wheel—on one side the top of the wheel, on the other 
underneath—and they are held in place by a small spring. 
The vibration of the fork is started, the ‘racket’ wheel 
moved at the same time, and by means of a belt passed 
over the grooved wheel the machine is run.”—[World. 





BEAVERS IN SCOTLAND.—Near Rothesay, the Marquis of 
Bute has comfortably established a colony of beavers. 
They have a pine wood and a portion of a mountain stream 
to themselves, and are so walied in that they cannot escape 
from that domain. Already they have built three dams, 
and have cut down many of the trees in their park. Wil- 
low boughs are given them for food, in addition to what 
they can themselves secure. They have bred in their new 
home, and seem to be flourishing. 


Fact and Aumor. 


—Rumor says that President Seelye raised $10,000 for 
Amherst College in the Christmas vacation. We hope he 
does not work his boys in vacation as hard as he works 
himself. 

—They teach the pupils the best way to make their own 
dresses at the Lasell Seminary for Young Women, at 
Auburndale. Mass. Natural result an increased number of 
pupils for the present term. 

—Wives of rural Methodist deacons should not believe 
casual well-dressed young men who call of a Monday and 
say that the deacon has sent them for the contribution 
money collected on the proceeding day. 

Mr. Spurgeon does not like church organs, and is credited 
with having lately said that he would be glad to see them 
all shivered up into match-wood. Which is about as sensi- 
ble as it would be,to desire to see pulpits generally slivered 
up into tooth-picks. 

—‘* Thanks; that is mine,” said Miss Emma, putting her 
delicately gloved hand to her head when a breathless gen- 
tleman overtook her and offered her a ‘‘ bonnet” or “ hat” 
which he had found half a mile back. Moral—The useful 
is always beautiful. 

—Mr. Ruskin says good things still, notwithstanding his 
impracticableness. For instance: “‘ Disorder in a drawing 
room is vulgar; in an antiquary’s study, not; the black 
battle stain on a soldier’s tace is not vulgar; but the dirty 
face of a housemaid is.”’ 

—That nice little amusement of wrestling with bears has 
had a not unnatural result. One of the human contestants 
finds himself minus three fingers of his left hand. It’s no 
joke to him, of course, but how the two bears laugh about 
it when they are by themselves! 

—How sweet must be the sleep of those who attend tem- 
perance meetings, watch their acquaintances take the 
pledge, and then go deliberately to work to persuade them 
to break it. Yet there are men who profess to consider 
this sort of thing legitimate sport. 


—Latest Paris fashion. Cooking parties. Invitations as 

















for a dinner party. Partners selected as for a dance. 
Each couple prepares a dish over a little charcoal cook~ 
stove or other like contrivance, and supper is served when 
all are ready. Miss Corson’s attention is invited to this 
device. 

—‘* Have you anyone to defend you ?” said a Dakota judge 
the other day, addressing the prisoner who was an un- 
doubted horse thief. ‘No, your honor, I’m perfectly able 
to defend myself.” And the prisoner reached fora high 
stool, wrenched off one of its legs, broke the sheriff's head, 
cleared the court room and rode away on the judge’s 
horse. 

—Another eminent citizen of Boston is dead, Mr. Ben- 
jamin E. Bates, merchant and manufacturer, in his seven- 
tieth year. He was prominently connected with the great 
group of cotton mills at Lewiston, Me., the especial patron 
of the college in that city which bears his name, and an 
influential member of the Central Congregational Church, 
Boston. He leaves, it is believed, a large property. 

—For the first time it seems to have occurred to the 
Northern tramp that the proper thing for him to do is to 
spend his winters at the South. The low latitudes may well, 
however, be a bourne from which few tramps will return, 
since the Southern agriculturist is far readier with the 
revolver than his Northern brother, and he has always 
been averse to Northern invaders, especially when they 
march to the chorus of ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp.” 

—The Rev. Henry G. Spaulding has recently delivered a 
course of lectures on Rome, in Boston and at the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore. These are highly recommended by 
the *‘ Congregationalist.” Mr. Spaulding will, on January 
31st, begin a course of eight lectures at Chickering Hall in 
this city on *‘ Pagan and Christian Rome.” The architect- 
ure and localities will be illustrated by the aid of photog- 
raphy and the calcium light. 

—The notorious physical deterioration of the Caucasian 
race in America was conspicuously exemplified the other 
day ina Western town of six thousand inhabitants. Six 
men met by accident in a store, and it occurred to a spec- 
tator that there was a somewhat unusual aggregate length 
of person in the assemply. When laid out in a row on 
the counter (it was a large store for a town of that size) 
the six together measured thirty-seven feet three inches. 
Separately they averaged nearly six feet five inches. 

—The women of Boston will not keep still. They are 
always at it in one way or another. In one quarter they 
are endeavoring to raise $40,000 to endow a woman’s pro- 
fessorship in Boston University ; and in another, on a 
larger scale, they are organizing a movement to secure 
political privileges commensurate with their tax-paying 
obligations. In South Boston alone, it is said, there are 
850 women who pay taxes on nearly $5,000,000 worth of 
property ; in Boston proper 7,200 women pay taxes on $90,. 
000,000. 

—It is no longer a rumor but a fact that Miss Edith 
Longfellow, one of three daughters of the poet, is to be 
Mrs. Richard H. Dana, 3d. In fact she is Mrs. Dana 
already. The wedding took place January 10th at the 
College Chapel, Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Peabody and 
‘Father ” Grafton officiating. And why Father Grafton, 
the head priest of the very ritualistic Church of the Advent, 
Boston? Because the Dana’s are all ‘‘ Advents,’”’ as the 
worshipers at that shrine are playfully termed. Mr. 
Richard H. Dana, 2d, is a leading member of that parish, 
and the venerable Richard H. Dana, 1st, origmally a Con- 
gregationalist, became an Episcopalian some years since. 
The Mrs. R. H. Dana, 3d, that now is, and her two sisters, 
have long been familiar figures on the streets and in the 
social circles of Cambridge. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 19, 1878. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN : The higher the tariff the cheaper the article 
protected, say the tariffites. Kill your dogsand your sheep 
shall be safe, say the wolves. Destroy your silver and your 
credit will be better, say the goldites, etc., etc. Dear Messrs. 
Editors, you are so nearly right on almost everything that 
many of your readers are pained to see the position which 
you have taken on the silver question, for, after all the argu- 
ments had, the stubborn fact still remains that the people did 
not know when silver was demonetized, and the evidence is 
overwhelming that many of the Senators and Representa- 
tives, and even the President himself, did not know; and, 
Messrs. Editors—own up, now—did you know it? There is no 
doubt but that the people regard the demonetizing of silver 
a trick, and the writer thinks that they are correct. The sil- 
ver dollar of 41246 grains did not circulate because it was 
worth more than gold. Remonetize it, give it its old place 
again, and it is not possible only but quite probable that it 
will again outrank its yellow brother. 

Yours truly, H. W. 8. 

Sorry not to oblige, but really the evidence is so over- 
whelming that we cannot consent to change the record. 
Certainly we knew it, but no one felt any interest in the 
question then and not much space was given to it in the 
papers beyond the bare statements. In confirmation of 
our correspondent’s conclusion as to what the “ people” 
think we can do no better than quote Mr. Nasby, who says 
in a recent letter : . 

** Wat the Corners want and wat the Corners must hey, is a 
medium wich is more easily procoored than silver. The re- 
monetizashun uv silver wood help out the bonanza men, and 
them ez hev suthin on wich they kin git silver at the discount 
it will go to, but that don’t do us here in the Corners. For 
while I wuz advocatin’ the Silver Bill the other day, and 
urgin’ that it wood enable us to pay off our debts at a dis- 
count, Joe Bigler kum up. and sed be: 

“* But, Parson, ’spose you cood pay off at 75 cents on the 
dollar with silver. Wher are you goin’ to git the 75 cents?’ 


“That remark uv his opened to me a wide field uv con- 
jecter. Silver won't do for us for it hez some intrinsic val- 
yoo. The dettor class wants to be releeved in hole—not in 
part. We want a currency wich is avaleable to the meanest 
I sejest leather !’’ 


ez well €z the noblest. - 
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Financial. 


From Monday, January 14, to Satur- 
. day, January 19. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wognentpe. Saturday. | E 
5 an. 








Jan. 4. Jan. 16. 19. 
Gold (highest)...... W2 — ....... gl mer ere Wik 
Lega! lenuers.. ... 97.79 97.92 . 23 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
08, TBD, Pecscccccccese 1 
ts. 1881. Cc. . 
6s, 5-208, 1865, @. t.F.. 
6s, 5-208, 1864, n. 1.¢.. 
Hs, 5-208, 1867, 6 
6s. 5-20s, 1867, c¢ ...... 
6s, 5-20s, 1868, r...... 








5s, tunded, 1881, 
5s, funded, iss), 

Be, 1D), Bicccceceses 
44¢8, ISO], c........... 
4s, registered, 1997.. 
48. coupon, 1907.... 
6s, currency, r...... 


Bids for State Bonds. 





Alabama 5s, 1883.... 40 . N.Y. 68, G.L.. 9L.... 116 
Alabama 5s, 1885.... 40 | N.Y. 66.G L.,#!.... 116 
Alabama 8a, I886.... 40 N.Y. 68. G.L.. "05.... 116 
Alabama §s, 1888 40 N.C. 68. 01d, J.&d... 16 


Ala, 88, Ala. & C, 
Ala. 8s, of I8Y2.....- 


.C. tis, old, A. “0. it 
1C.68,N.C.R.J.&J.. 
.C.68,.N.C.K.A.&0. TW 
VC 63,¢, off.J. » 5 51 
N. 














Connecticut ts 108 ‘68, n-b.. A.&O. — 
Georgtiats........... 101 . 68. 8.7. eu.. 2 
Ga.7s,new bonds 105 ao _ 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 104 do Bocce 1 
Ga. 78,guld bonds.. 106 . Bl.. 

lil. coup. 6+, i879 ... 101 

Il. bal Loan 101 | Rhode Island és... > 
Ky. 68 — | South Carolina 6s.. 41 
Louisiana | wens 1 1 ae J.. 30 
La. new ponds...... 56 do Be &O. 3 
La. 6s.new Fi’g D’t. 56 ao 68, F.A.'t6.. 33 
La. 7s, Peniventiary 56 do 68.L. C. "895. &J 40 
La. 63, Levee Bds... 56 do 68,L.C."3HA.£0 40 
La. 8s, Levee Bas... 56 do 7s of "BS. -- 
La. 88, L. B, of °75... 56 do Non-tund.bas. 2 
La. 78, Consol ...... 8246 Tennessee 8, old. 36 
La. is, Small Bds... dU GO B.D ...seeees BOK 
Mich. 6s, 1878-79. 100 oO D.D.. 1.8.... 3d 
Mich. 6s, 1883 104s Virg. nia ts, old..... Bu 
Mich. 7s, 189......... 13 ao 68, D.b., '66..... 3 
Mo. 68, due in 18°8.. 1°60 do 6s, n.b., "67..... 30 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or '83 102%! do ts, consol. b... 67 
Mo. 6s, due in 1880.. 104% do ex.mat.coup.. 55 
Mo. ts, due in 1887.. 104% os oe =. 2d 8. 39 
Mo. 68, due in 188.. 104 eferred b. 1% 


104 4 
6s, > 89 ur 90 104s 






Mo. re. Seas 1924....... Tbh 
Mo, 6s, A. or U.d.’$2 106%) D.C. small ba 76 
Fag. bs. due 94-95... 106% | D.C. reg. bds....... 76% 
Han. &S8t. Jo. ’80-87.. i086! 


Poreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers. 4.8:4%@4.8 \% 4.85%@4.33Y 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a thira edition 
of their pamphlet for investors, entitled * Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Bonds” It de- 
scribes the several issues of U.S. securities, speci- 
files their outstanding amounts, and states the 
methods of negutiation and transfer. A suppie- 
ment not contained in previous editions tabulates 
a variety of information concerning the monetary 
standards of the world, ana will be found of spe- 
cial interest in view of the pending silver dis- 
cussion. People who are proposing to invest in 
Governments and are yet uncertain about the 
different classes or the method to pursue will be 
greatly aided by the perusal of this little bouk. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produse. 


For the week ending January 19. 1878 


Butter.—Keceipts for the week, 20,741 packages. 
Exports, 930 packages. Business generally is very 
blue. There were two failures in the butter trade 
here; also one in Philadelphia; and some retail 
grocers are having hard times anc settling off at 
25 cents on the dollar. Two or three weeks ago 
there was a little better feeling and higher prices 
asked, and this caused a movement of stock to the 
seaboard ; but the demand is so very delicate that 
even this little weight of stock clogs the market. 
Butter, except the very fancy. is easier, ciusing 
with top prices. Nominal and low grades unsale- 
avle. There was one 80 package lot of ice-house 
Western stock sold here at 7¥c., and other parcels 
offerea at 7@%c. Winter make State and Western 
butter sells at 12@15@20c., as in quality,and any 
sour, cheesy or partly rancid dairies at the same 
wide range of price. Strictly fancy State October 
butter or new milk Western creamery make lead 
the list. We quote: Fine fresh Western creamery 
make, 35@40c.: finest selections of State October 
fall make, 30@35c.; fair to good fall butter, 2i@ 
26c.; Fresh Western factory or mill butter, 18@2Uc.; 
old flavored Western factory or mill butter, 10@ 
léc.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middle 
counties, tine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Midale counties, fair to good, 0@2%c.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern Weich, fine, 25@26c.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 
26@238c.; grease butter, T@¥c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 13,669 
boxes, Kxports, 21,392 boxes. Fancy October make 
are getting out of stock, and buyers bid up for it, 
and this causes greater firmness. Stock moves 
less gliblyto home trade, but freely for export, 
and there is generally more confidence among 
holders. We quote: Fineseptember and October 
make, 13@13c.; fair to good September and Octo- 
ber make, 12@13c.; early made, good to fine, 10@ 
l3e, 

Egas.—The market is again lower. There was 
sale by auction of a parce! of svu-called “ fresh 
eggs” at prices ranging from 7 to 12 cts. per dozen. 
Limed eggs and parcels of ice house stuck long 
held are almost unsaleable unless in very priwe 
condition. We quote: Fresh eggs, State or West- 


ern, 1@lic. oe dozen; limed eggs or ice-huuse 
stock, 10@18e 

Poultry asd Game.—Prices for poultry have 
ruied very low, and at the close stock is quite well 
cleared out. We quote: turkeys, per Ib.. 9 @ llc. 
ducks, per e.. Pe i2c.; chickens, per |b.. 8@ 106.3 
geese, per lb., 6@8c,; hares, ver pair, 30@40; grouse, 
per pair, 80c. @A. 

Beans.—Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.70@$1.90. 
marrows, per bush., ee ibs. $2@$2.15. . 

Dried Apples are bigher for prime sliced and 
easier for quarters. Prime sliced, 7@9c.; common 
stock, 4@5c.: quarters, 6@7c. 

Green Apples are very firm ana look nowto 

O out first class. Choice selected varieties, 4#@ 

-50 per barrel; seconds, $3@$3.50. 








Ist, SAFETY. 
2d, INCOME. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


er rat semi-annual interest, weyers at 
tne aH Chem CAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
These bonds are secures by first mortgage 
= yee Real Estate, situates inthe siate 
of lowa. worth trom three to six times the amount 
of the ioan made thereon. Borrowers with the 
Best Security always pay the lowest rate of 1n- 
terest. These 8 per cent. bonds are negotiated 
and collection tn full—principal and interest- 
guuranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Des Moines. lowa, Confident of its ability to 
satisfy the most cautious, said Company hereby 
agrees to ir? the expenses incurred by any one to 
personally examine the property mortgaged to 
secure these bonds, if such property is not ample 
security in each and every case. Bonds delive ed 
on payment of funds. Address said Company for 
references in ne vietindhs States,and ful particulars. 
ansas, Missourt and ec “petite 
am . First Sgt aa laa ope Bonde guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual valine. In over six years’ business 
never josta dollar; never —- u day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
lars and references. WA 
CO., LAWRENCE, KAN., ‘or HENRY DIC INSON 
Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Casb............8500,000 00 
Reserves tor all LAabilities, 
including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus................ seseeee » 509,393 14 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
_I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Net Assets January |, 1877, 
RECEIPTS. 











$5,582,867.59 


Premium receipts... - $1,179,79".03 
Interest receipts, @tc..-..-- 378,815.75 

————_ 1,558, 408.78 
ee TT $7 141,274.37 


“DISBURSEMENTS. 
“tenes and endowments 
$379.407.89 


230,953.20 


“eee 
Dividends to policy hoiders 
surrendered policies, re- 
insurance, etc.............. 
Commissions, salaries, 
medical fees, etc ° 
Tuxes, legul ex penses, a- 
vert ‘sing, etc. ‘ 


231,819.29 
127,342.75 
109,218.02 








Assets Jan. 1, 1878, at cost. 
ASSETS. 

U.8. 5 and 6 per cent. posds, Philadel- 

phia and city loans, R.R. bonds, bank, 

and other stocks, worth $2,069,342. 75, 


Os. n0:incrnnedonncessedes. 000+ $2,000,448.93 

Mortgages, first liens on properties 
SOCEM: GE POR IIOs 0 0 ccscec ccs -cocseescccese tk 121. 7 
prontam botes, secured by policies. 572.00 
Loans on collaterais, ete ................ 05 658.82 
Agents’ balances, secured by bonds.... 21,291.06 

eo — owned by the Company, 
Sade eich obs Cacpnegenseneekecsdcesteave 367,036.61 


173 374.63 


Cash on hand and in Trust © om panies 








Net ledger assets, as above............. 
Net deferred and unore- 
ported premiums. ...... $105,221.65 
Interest due a accrued 
ON 1OONS, CLC...... scrcccce 88,137.38 
Market value 
stocks, a 
over cost....... $68,893.82 
Less depreciation 
in reai estate... 45,032.61 
—_—— 23,861. 21 
—— 217,220.24 
Gross assets Jan. 1, i878 ................. $6,280,7: 23. 46 


LLA BILITIES, 
oe reported. but not 
$113,352.81 


5, 260,336.00 


Res cerve required at 4 per 
cent. to re insure risks.. 
Dividends on unreported 
DONCIOS, CCC.......20-c0000- 


27,817.69 
Premiums paid in advance 


6,808.96 
————— $5,408,405.46 
872,318.00 


$6,280,723 46 46 


Surplus 4 per cent. basis... 


Surplas, at ae per cent., 
(estimuted) $1,212,000.00 
*The losses were $114,000 less than those estimated 
by the mortality table 
SAMUEL C. HU EY, President. 
SAM’L. E. pnd Vice-Prest. 
H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
JAS. WEIR MASON. Actuary. 
HENRY AUSTIB, Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Asse’t. Sect’y. 


Jas. H. Langford, AGENT, 16: Broadway, NY. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK, 








NS 
n he cured by the continued use N 
/ of OSMTN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acure forons 


tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulons 
diseases. Ask yourdraggistfor Osmun’s 
Ifhe has not got it, I will, on receipt 
of $5send6bottles.C.4. OSHU, 


18, 7th Ave. 8.¥. 











STATEMENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1877 


Annuity Account. 


] 








-. | , . , 
No. | ANN. Pay’Ts No. | Ann. Pay’Ts 
Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1877 52 $26,098 88 Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 187 54 $25,900.61 
Premium Annuities ; »393 “6 Premium Annuities 6,174.00 
Teer =s ; | 2, 335-12 Terminated ' ot . §s 2,752.85 
59 | $34,827.46 59 | $34,827 4¢ 
Insurance Account. 
No AMOUNT No oe. 
Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1877, 92,12 $301,278,0 37 Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1878, 91,553 294,488, 3 
Risks Assumed 8,404 26,951,815 Terminated 9,066 33 74145 543 
100,019 $ 328,229,852 sontve $32 8,229,852 
Dr. Revenue Account. _Or, 
To Balance from last account By paid Death Claims and Endowments 
*“* Premiums received (matured and discounted). . 6,109,532 85 
* Interest and Rents a Annuities ‘ 31,979 59 
Dividends m 3, 568,161.57 
- Surrendered Policie ies and Addi 
y tions. 4,239,426 47 
cs ** Commissions (payment of current 
- and extinguishment of future) 603,202. 1° 
Pa “« © Contingent Guarantee Account 
“ and Taxes ...... * 732,886 . of 
a“ « = Expenses . ; 797,493.73 
we: Balance to New Account 82,355,678 27 
$98,439,361 .60 $08.439,361 60 


*Of this the sum of $164 64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 





people. 

Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent ; $80,057,941 00 By Mortgages on Real Estate... - - $58,152,732.88 
** Claims by Death, not yet due 486,787.00 United States and other Stocks. . 16,909,611 .17 
“ Premiums paid in advance 217,501.00 Real Estate 5,725,035 -65 

“* Surplus and Guarantee Fund 4,271,029. 20 * Cash in Banks and Trust C ‘ompanies 
at interest 1,701,622 87 

“ Cash in transit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 
received) Soccnaad ae 67,969 92 
Interest accrued . 1,435,047 .92 


‘““ Premiums deferred, and 
iP semi-annual 
** Premiums due and unpaid, gogeny 
for December eon 


Balances due by Agents 


‘quarterly 
851,813.52 


153,768 1 
32,115 14 


$85,033,318 20 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,669,543.65 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall 


1878. 


be in force at its anniversary in 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Freperick S. Winston, Henry A. Suytut | Henry E. Daviess, Freperick H. Cossit1 
Rosert H. McCurpy, | Wittiam E. Dopce, RICHARD A McCurpy, Lewis May, 

Witutam Betts, | Grorce S. Cor, | Francis Skippy, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
Samuget M. Cornett, |} Wiittam M. Vermitve, | James C. HoLpen, THOMAS Dickson, 
SamuEL E. Sprovu.ts, Joun FE. Deverin Herman C. von Post, Henry w. Situ, 
Lucius Roprinson, Martin Bates, Georce C. Ricnarpson, | Joun H. SHERwoop, 
Wituiam H. Pornam, Wituiam A. Haines, ALEXANDER H. Rice, Ecisto P. Fapsri, 
Samuet D. Barcock, Seymour L. Hustep, Wituam F. Barcock, Grorce H. ANDREWS 


Wituiam Smith Brown, Ouiver H. Pacer, F. RATCHFORD STARk, 





Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 139 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE 1ST DAY OF JANUARY, 


1878, 











Cash in Bank 
Bonds and mortyages, being first lien on rea! estate (worth $4,298,200).. 
United States stocks (market value)........ 
Bank stocks (market value) 











State and C ~ 4 bonds (market value) .......-.---000 oe coerce sseeersessereces 

Loans on stock, payable on demand (market value of securities, a err 54 

Interest due on Ret SOG. UOTE. oo s:0000.00000000060500000008 00690000000 s000r000 65,212 39 

Bulance in hands of agents. ° 135.204 13 

Rr ee Te ee 12,500 00 

Premiums due and uncol'ected on p: rlicies issued at this Office..... .........c. cecccecseceececees 7,871 2 
isc cccncansastpentsarncsabsccndvscesd bed. covednabsbbasend, poarces e00sbesonnassubepaveneces send $6,109,526 75 


A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. HAS BEEN DECLARED PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS, J. MARTIN, President. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph 


is a new invention for the rapid production of fac-simile cop es of any 
Writing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOCRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, ete., are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the 
usual way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 
This is the MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, and ECONOMICAL PROCESS Yet Discovered. 

Thousands are already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private schouls, ilway and Insurance (Offices Also by business men. ciergymen, Sunday-schou! 
superintendents, m. ssi nuries, anu others. 

The Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, says of it: “ Our Papyrograph, purchased some time 
since, gives entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for $1,000 4 year. 

For specimens of work. price-list, etc., address, with stamp, 

THE PAPYROCRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 13 and’ 45 Shetucket Street. 


- BAKING 


ROYAL Powner 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and wor better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., than any other prepa 
t is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 
t is peerless and unapproacbable in quality, and any family who once uses it will not be 
without it. All Grocers sell it. 
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Th Sundap-School. 


JEHOSHAPHAT REPROVED. 
February 3d.—2 Chronicles xix., 1-9. 

‘There is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect 
of persons, nor taking of gifts.’-—2 CHRON. xix., 7. 

T is ‘mpossible to understand the meaning of the 

events recorded in this chapter without a review of 
the preceding history. The one evil act of Jehoshe- 
phat’s life was his alliance with Ahab, King of 
Israel. Politically it seemed to be expedient. The 
wars betweea the two kiogdoms wasted the resources of 
both and rendered them liable to become a prey of the 
strovger bations on the north, the east and the south. 
So seemingly harmless was it in its immediate effects 
that it is not surprisiog that Dean Stanley says of it, 
‘* On the whole the result was such as to leave bebind 
the recollectioa of a reign of proverbial spleudor.” (a) 
Nevertheless, in its final results it brougbt notbing 
but evil upon the kingdom, for it was aa alliance with 
a pation morally corrupt and morally corruptiog. 

The alliauce was both offensive and defensive. 
(1 Kings xxii., 4.) The son of Jehvshaphat, Jehoram, 
and the daughter of Ahab, Athaliah, were married as a 
means of cementing more firmly the treaty between the 
two empires.(b) ‘*The closeness of the alliance between 
the two kings is showao by many circumstauces: Elijah’s 
reluc:ance whea io exile w set foot within the territory 
of Judah; the identity of names given to the children 
of the two royal families; the admission of names 
comp unded of the name of Jehovah into the family 
of Jezebel and the alacrity with which Jehoshaphat 
accompauied Ahab to the field of battle.”(c) 

The results were a needless war with Syria in which 
Jehoshapbut falling 10to the design of the crafty Ahab 
barely escaped wi'h bis life (d@) ; a second war in alliance 
with Jehuram, the son of Ahab, agaiust Moab, from 
which the army of Judan was delivered only by divine 
help(é) ; the aposiacy of Judah after the death of Jehosha- 
phat through the influence of the idolatrous queen; the 
reestablishment of gross idolatry; the loss of a part of its 
territory, and a period of disaster from which it finaliy 
recovered only with a revolution, to be hereinafter des- 
cribed. 

As Jehoshaphat was returning from the campaign 
against Syria at the head of his army, Jebu, the son of 
Haoani, who had rebuked King Asa(f), went out to 
meet him and publicly rebuked him for the evil of the 
alliacce which he had formed. It is one of the notable 
evidences of Jehosaphat’s noble character that he took 
this rebuke to heart as he did. We hear but once more 
of any alliance with Israel (9), and this apparently but for 
a temporary commercial venture. And when, not long 
after this rebuke, Judah was attacked by Moab, the king 
resorted not to his unholy alliance but to prayer and 
trust in God. (/) 

The immediate effect was a second religious revival. 
For this purpose the king made a personal visit to all 
the principal cities of the land from one end of the 
kingdom to the other (verse 4). He had previously or- 
ganized the educational system of the country; he now 
reorganized its judiciary. Corruption in the courts is 
an almost universal characteristic of pagan couatries— 
at least, of those which possess any courts whatsoever. 
Injustice and irreligion go hand in hand. Jehoshaphat 
established lucal courts 1n all the walled cities; admon- 
ished them to judge in the fear of the Lord; warned 
them against that bribery which is universal in all 
oriental courts (¢); and appointed a court of appeal to 
sit in Jerusalem, composed of representatives from the 
Levites or religious teachers, the priests or administra- 
tors of public wership, and the chief of the fathers or 
the lay elders. These courts had jurisdiction of crim- 
inal, of civil and of ecclesiastical proceedings (verses 10 
and 11), though it would seem from the language of 
verse 11 that ecclesiastical proceedings—“ al] matters 
of the Lord ’’—were brought for final review before the 
chief priest, and all matters respecting the governme.t 
—‘‘all the king’s matters”—before a judge especially 
appoiated for that purpose. 

In this organization of a judiciary Jehoshaphat was a 
reformer, not a creator; he did but reorganize the sys- 
tem which Moses had, by direction of God, established 
years before in the wilderness. For a comparison of 
Jebosbaphat’s system with that of Moses see Exodus 
xviii., 21-25; Numbers xi., 24; Deut. x., 17; xvi., 
18, 19. 

We have already said that Christendom owes its pub- 
lic schools to Judaism; we may also say that it owes to 
Judaism its judicial system. The essence of despotism 
consists in confounding judicial, legislative and execu- 
tive functions, and makivg the king at once an cfficer to 
administer the laws and to determine their construction 
and their application. The appointment of special offi- 
cers disinterested to determine questions of controversy, 
to decide upon the meaning of Jaws, and to apply them 
to questions of right between man and man, was not 











only first originated among Jewish people but for a long 
time was confined exclusively to them. Nothiog anal- 
ogous to the system established by Moses and revived 
by Jehoshaphat is tu be fouad in eitber the political sys- 
tems of nations of that day or in the oriental despotisms 
of our own time. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. * 

1. The courage of Jehu. The minister of the Lord, 
ordained or unordained, charged with a message must 
first of all have courage. Compare the cvurage of 
Samuel befure Saul, 1 Samuel xiii., 13, 14; Nathan be- 
fore David, 2 Samuel xii., 7; Paul before Felix, Acts 
xxiv., 25. Compare Paul’s prayer, Ephesians vi., 19. 

2. There is evil ¢x evil associations, A man is 
known by the company he keeps. ‘There is evil from 
evil associations. No man can judge what the fruit of 
a little seed will be at the first planting. It is never 
right to help the ungodly in his uugudliness, Io what 
sense is it right to love them that hate the Lord? 

3. The pruphet commingles commendation with crili- 
cism (verse 3). Compare Paul’s method in 1 Cor. i., 4-7. 

4. Jehosbaphat’s course illustrates the spirit in which 
every one of us should be ready to accept reproof fur 
wrong-doing. 

5. Practical justice always goes with true religion. 

6. Jehoshaphat’s instruction to the judges is one we 
may well take home to ourselves. ‘* Take heed what 
ye do, for ye judge not for mau but for the Lord, who 
is with y.u in judgment.” Compare Colossians iii., 23; 
Ephesians vi., 6-7. 

7. The Christian way of settling disputes. To settle 
a controversy by vivlence is the barbuarian’s way; to 
settle it by arbilration is the civilized way. First the 
adoption of arbitration led to courts for the settlement 
of controversies betweea man and man; next to the 
adoption of courts for the setthkement of controversies 
between state and state, as ia the United States; aud 
now we are tending toward a system of arbitration fur 
the settlement of disputes between nation and uation. 
Boys, how will you settle your disputes—ia the bar- 
barian’s way or in the way of civilized nations? 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 








REPROOF. 

‘Open rebuke is better than secret love. Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.” To reprove scholars for wrong 
thoughts and practices is the teacher’s duty. ’Tis both 
easy and difficult. To reprove, easy: to reprove wisely, 
difficult. It requires certain qualities. Like Jehoshaphat’s 
judges we must “‘ Do in the fear of the Lord,” for his sake, 
to win souls to him : * Faithfully,” according to the needs 
of the child, not to satisfy anger, peevishness or spite: 
“With a perfect heart,” only from love to the ehild, and 
first taking the reproof to ourselves, if we need it. First 
the beam in our own eye, then the mote in the child’s. It 
requires wisdom and self-restraint. Like Jehu, mingle 
honest reproof and honest praise. ‘* Sugar coated pills are 
more readily taken, and are just as effective.” Unmiti- 
gated reproof crushes and discourages the meek soul, 
angers and hardens the stubborn one. Neither ‘‘ Crush 
the bruised reed and quench the smoking flax,” nor by 
“Grievous words stir up anger.” Wisdom may be had 
from Jehu's Master, our Lord. 





(a) Dean Stanley’s “ Jewish Church.” 

(b) 2 Kings viii., 18. 

(c) McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, article ** Jehosha- 
phat.”’ 

(d) 2 Chronicles, xviii. 

(e) 2 Kings, iv. 3-27. 

(f) 2 Chronicles, x vi., 7. 

(g) 2 Chronicles xx., 35-37. 

(h) See next Sunday’s lesson. 

(i) * Where there is money two parties will bid against each 
other, and if one gets justice he has to pay all it is worth.”’— 
Dr. Hamlin’s *Among the Turks.”’ 








Our Young Folks. — 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 
By RossITER JOHNSON. 


(Concluded.) 








( F course when we entered school the master im- 
mediately brought us to account for our tardi- 
ness. 

‘*We were sevenied in a law suit,”’ said Fred. 

“ W-h-a-t?”’ said the master. 

‘““We were sevenied as witnesses, you know, and 
had to go,” said Fred. 

“ All right,” said the master; ‘‘ but before you take 
your seats you may just find me that word in the 
dictionary,” and he handed us Webster’s Unabridged. 

That excellent work weighs about ten pounds, and 
I don't like to remember how long Fred and I stood 
on the floor, with no support for it but our hands, 
looking carefully through the SEs, and the SEEs, and 
the SEAs, and the SCEs, and finally, in sheer despera- 
tion, through the SZEs, and the ZEAs, and the ZEEs, 
and even the ‘Es. Then we went all over the ground 
again, on the supposition that the second syllable 
might be fe instead of ve, but with no better luck. 





At last Fred had a bright thought, which presented 
a momentary gleam of hope. Remembering a trick 
of his father’s, who was a bookish man, he turned 
over to the title page, gave a knowing look at it, and 
then asked the master if this was * the very latest 
edition of Webster.”’ 

**T believe it is,’’ said the master. 

‘But this only contains one hundred and fourteeu 
thousand words,” said Fred, as his eye caught the 
figures in the preface. “I should think there must 
be more than that in the language.” 

* Yes, there does seem to be one more than that,” 
said the master, smiling ; ‘‘ but now suppose you look 
under SUB, and after that you may go to your 
studies, and make up for lost time. I am afraid J shal! 
be obliged to subpcena you to stay an hour or two 
after school.” 

It was evident that excuse wouldn’t avail us a 
second time, so Fred and I deferred our plan till the 
close of the week. But the minute that school was 
dismissed on Friday we started tor the bridge. 

It was a bright day, the streets were througed, and 
a great many vehicles were driven over the bridge at 
full speed. But either the drivers were unknown to 
us, or else Fred pronounced them not the right sort 
of people to be complained of, till Mrs. Martin, wife of 
one of the richest men in the place, camealong driving 
her handsome pair of black ponies. She had filled 
her carriage with children, picked up along the road, 
and was giving them a treat which probably few of 
them ever enjoyed. Rattle-ty-bang! went the old 
bridge as they sped across it, and the noise almost 
drowned the laughter of the children. 

“Now we're all right,” said Fred; ** that’s just what 
we want.” 

“* Are you going to complain of Mrs. Martin?” said I. 

“Yes, of course—why not?” said he. ‘‘She was 
breaking the law, wasn’t she?” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘‘she was breaking the law. But so 
were all those other people. And then she’s a woman, 
and those little fellows in the carriage were having 
such a jolly time. It seems too bad.” 

“That’s all favoritism,” said Fred, impressively. 
‘*Did she ever give you or me such a ride in her old 
carriage? Never. And, besides, Martin 1s a greut 
deal better able to pay the fine than any of those 
hard-working farmers. It won’t hurt him a bit.’ 

There was no withstanding such logic, and the next 
morning Fred and I appeared promptly at the police 
office at nine o’clock. Fred was put into the box 
again, and told the story; after which the squire 
made out a paper and gave it toan officer, who im- 
mediately started off with if. The sergeant told us to 
wait. It was a weary waiting of more than two 
hours; but at length a lawyer came into the court 
room, and said to the squire that Mrs. Martin would 
plead guilty, and was willing to pay the fine, but 
Mr. Martin would like to know who was the com- 
plainant. 

The squire pointed at us, and gave him our names. 

The lawyer looked at usin evident surprise, wrote 
our names in his memorandum-book, paid the squire 
twenty dollars, and went away. 

The squire handed ten dollars, in two-dollar bills, to 
the sergeant, who called Fred and me to the railing, 
talked to us a few minutes, and then slipped the smal! 
roll of bills into Fred’s band and told us we'd better 
go. 

‘““What shall we buy ?” said I, as soon as we were in 
the street. 

“We'll see first what there is for sale,’ said Fred; 
‘“‘we don’t want to spend the money foolishly.” 

It was a considerable distance from the police- 
office to the shops where they sold such things as are 
useful to boys, and I was running over in my mind 
the numerous articles which I had wished for and 
resolved to buy us soon as [ was rich enough, when 
Fred said, 

** Here's a good place to count it. 
look at it.” 

So saying, he went up the steps of the City Bank, 
and around into the recess behind one of the great 
stone pillars. For the first moment after he had un- 
rolled the bills our eyes gloated over them, and our 
imaginations reveled in all the luxury of uncounted 
riches. But alas for us! Alas for the whole human 
race! I fear that the uncounted riches are the only 
ones that are ever truly enjoyed. Nothing that is 
definitely counted, bounded, defined, but falls short 
of what it might be, or what we wish it were. The 
limit of the vastest wealth is but a new stand-point, 
on higher ground, from which we look forward tou 
wider and more alluring horizon. 

I said that Fred and I were in raptures for the first 
moment after the bills were unrolled. In the next 
we were aghast. There were but four two-dollar 
notes! ° 

“There must be some mistake,”’ said Fred, as soon 
as he recovered his breath—‘‘ some mistake, of course. 
We'll go right back to the police office.” 

And back we went. An officer stopped us at the 
door, and inquired what we wanted. 

“We want to see the sergeant,” said Fred, “on im 
portant business.” 

** He bes just gone to his dinner,” said the officer. 

* When will he come back ?” said Fred. 

“T don’t know if he does mean to come back at all,’ 
said the officer; ‘it’s his day off. Is it anything | 
can do for you?” 

Fred explained the case, 
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‘“‘T don’t think it’s any use you seeing the sergeant,” 
said the officer. ‘“‘He wouldn’t be knowing where 
the money was.”’ 

So Fred and I walked sadly away, to get what little 
enjoyment we could out of the remnant of our 
fortune. 

We looked at more than forty show-windows, but 
nothing seemed quite satisfactory till we came to a 
gun-shop. 

“That's the very thing,” said Fred. ‘‘We need 
some good revolvers more than anything else.”’ 

So saying, he led the way into the shop, and asked 
to see the best six-shooters they had. 

The gunsmith laid out fifteen or twenty on the 
show-case. Fred's eyes glistened as he picked up a 
beautiful silver-mounted one, and cocked it. But 
when the man told him the price was thirty dollars 
he softly laid it down again, saying, ‘‘We couldn't 
tuke that to-day.” 

We then inquired the prices of all, and found that 
the cheapest, including a supply of ammunition, was 
six dollars. 

“If you could lend me two dollars out of your half 
of the money,” said Fred to me, “I could buy this 
one.” 

‘Then what would I do for one?” said I. 

“You could borrow mine sometimes,” 
‘until we got some more money.” 

But I would not consent to do that, though I pro- 
posed that we buy one in partnership. 

**No,” said Fred; ‘‘ one boy alone ought to have the 
control of such a thing.”’ 

Here the gunsmith came to the rescue. 

“T have a couple of second-hand pistols,”’ said he, 
bringing them from a back shelf, ‘‘ which are just as 
good as new. I could sell you these for four dollars 
apiece.” 

It didn’t take us long to examine them and make 
up our minds that this was the best we could do. So 
we said we'd take them. The man put them each in 
a small paper box, handed them over, and took the 
money. 

“And where is the ammunition?” said Fred. 

“Oh,” said he, as he laid the bills in his drawer and 
turned the key, ‘“‘we don’t give ammunition with a 
second-hand article.” . 

This was rather sad; but as we didn’t see that there 
was anything more to be said, we walked away. 

After we had walked a long time in perfect silence, 
Fred said : 

‘Isn't there some money in that little red savings 
bank of yours ?”’ 

*There’s only ten cents, 
haven't had it very long.”’ 

‘Ten cents,’’ said Fred, musingly; “that would buy 
a box of caps.” 

* But I can’t get it out,” said I, *‘ without spoiling 
the bank.”’ 

‘‘Oh, well, you don’t eare for that, do you?” said 
Fred. ‘That's what it’s for. You'll have to spoil it 
some time, and you may as well take the good of the 
money now.” 

‘But we couldn’t shoot anything with caps,” said I. 

‘“We could try the pistols,” said Fred, ‘‘and see 
whether the locks are strong enough to crack a cap. 
And, besides, perhaps some of the boys would trade 
us a little powder for some of the caps.” 

This seemed a reasonable argument, and so we went 
to my home, and I brought out the little red savings 
bank. It was very strongly made, and Fred had to 
pound at it a long time with a big stone before he 
could make a crack in it large enough to let out the 
money. 

Off we went for the box of caps, and in the store we 
met Tommy Baker, who was buying a few ounces 
of powder. Fred struck up a trade with him; but 
Tommy was shrewd, and the result was that for a 
single charge of powder and one bullet he received 
fifty of our hundred caps. Before I well knew what 
were the terms of the exchange the caps were in 
Tommy’s pocket and the powder and bullet were in 
Fred’s pistol. 

** Let’s go to Burke’s woods,”’ said Fred, as we came 
out of the little shop; and in that direction we 
went. 

**As soon as we get to be dead shots,” said Fred, 
“we cau earn a lot of money with these things.”’ 

** How *””' said I. 

‘* Selling the game that we shoot,”’ said he. 

‘“*Can you get much for it?’’ said I. 

** Yes, large prices, for the best kinds,” said he. ‘I 
have heard father say it was very dear when it was 
out of season. We must shoot as much of it out of 
season as possible.”’ 

‘“*How soon do you think we will be dead shots?” 
said I. 

‘‘T can’t tell that,”’ said he; ‘‘ but we'll see what we 
can do. We mustn’t go popping at yellow-birds and 
chippies, and such trash. We must only shoot what’s 
game.”’ 

** And what is ‘game’ ?”’ said I. 

“ Partridges and pheasants, and such birds,”’ said he. 

We had now arrived at the woods, and Fred cocked 
his revolver and began to walk softly with bent knees 
through the underbrush. 

** But what am I to do?” said I. 

Fred thought a minute. Then he dived into his 
pocket and brought out a small round button, which 
he found would go into my pistol with a little 
crowding. 


said Fred, 


said I. ‘* You know I 





‘*There,”’ said he, as he rammed it home, “I think 
if you can get near enough to a bird the force of the 
cap will throw that out hard enough to stun him if it 
hits him—though probably it won’t go clean through 
him, and you’ll have to grab him and wring his neck 
before he gets over it.’’ 

This seemed to me to be rather an uncertain equip- 
ment fora sportsman, but I remembered that there 
was nothing like trying, especially when you can do 
nothing else. Sol put on the cap, cocked the revol- 
ver, bent my knees just like Fred’s, and imitated him 
in walking softly about and peering into the under- 
brush. 

*We spent all the rest of the afternoon in doing this, 
and did not fireashot. There were several thrilling 
alarms, as pirds started out of the bushes; but every 
one we saw was either pronounced to be ‘not game,” 
or else was too far away for Fred to risk the loss of 
his one precious charge. 

“Tl tell you what ’tis,” said he, as we walked home 
at dusk, ‘‘ we must get some more ammunition some- 
how. We shall have to practice a little before we 
become dead shots, and it cramps a fellow awfully to 
know that he has only one load. I know I could have 
hit something with that if I had had another in my 
pocket. But when you're firing away the only load 
you have, it makes you so excited that you're sute to 
miss.’ 

The next day was Sunday; and of course Fred and I 
went to Sunday-school with our pistols in our pockets. 
I showed mine to Billy Simons, who sat between us, 
and told him all about the caps and things. 

“Let me take it,”’ said he. 

‘No,’ said L; for Billy didn’t always give you back 
your things when you lent them to him. ‘“ Ask Fred, 
he’s got one just like it.” 

Billy turned toward Fred, who was looking the 
other way, and saw the handle of the pistol in his 
gaping pocket. 

“I’m going to snap the cap on it,” said he to me; 
and before I could stop him he had slipped his hand 
into Fred’s pocket. 

There was a loud report, and in an instant the whole 
room was in an uproar. Our teacher, Mrs. Clarke, 
screamed like a steam-whistle, and ten or eleven la- 
dies on the other side of the room answered her. 
The superintendent and secretary came running 
down to us, and all the boys in the school made a rush 
and closed in around us in a dense crowd, standing 
on the benches and climbing over one another's 
shoulders. 

Fred sat stupefied, with every bit of color gone from 
his face. There was an immense hole in his trousers, 
and the small remnant of them was on fire. 

Somebody snatched the spread from the secretary's 
table, throwing his books to the floor and upsetting 
his inkstand over them, and wrapped it around Fred, 
so that the fire was quickly put out. It was found 
that he was not really hurt any. The bullet had 
passed through the skirt of Mrs. Clarke’s silk dress 
making a hole in ever so many folds, and lodged in 
the leg of her chair. 

Meanwhile one of the teachers had run out and 
called in the nearest policeman. When he had found 
out the cause of the trouble, the policeman said it was 
against the law to carry concealed weapons, and he 
suggested that the doors be locked and all tbe boys 
be searched, which was immediately done. They 
didn’t find any pistols but Fred’s and mine, and the 
policeman went away with these in his pocket, inti- 
mating to us that he was letting us off very easy in 
not arresting us. 

Billy Simons was a bad boy. 

Of course Fred was sent home at once. The next 
time I saw him was Tuesday morning, when I met 
him in the street, looking very doleful. 

“I’m afraid something’s going to happen,”’ said he. 

“Why?” said I. 

‘‘ Because last night I heard father say to mother 
that Martin had refused to renew his notes, aud we 
sbould have to go under.” , 

‘‘What is going under?’’ said I. 

“T don’t exactly know,” said Fred, “‘ but I think it 
means that they come and hang a red flag out of your 
window, and get a big crowd of people in the house, 
and sell all your things at auction. And then they 
shut up your father’s store, and he goes and clerks it 
for somebody else. I suppose it means that he passes 
under the flag, or under the rod that the flag 1s on,” 
Fred added, groping about like many a larger phil- 
ologist. 

“That's rather funny,’’ said I; ‘for last night I 
heard my father say to my mother that Martin had 
withdrawn his subscription of five thousand dollars 
for the new church, and so they couldn’t build it.” 

“I wonder what’s the matter with Martin,” said 
Fred, as he walked away. 

My mother was the first person who guessed what 
was the matter with Martin. After she had ques- 
tioned me closely about the pistol and how I got it, 
she guessed that a twepty-dollar fine was the matter 
with Martin. 

She put on her things, and went right over to see 
Mrs. Martin, to whom she told the whole story, ex- 
pressing her regret for the part her son had taken in 
such an affair. After that good lady had laughed 
heartily at the story, she said she would speak to Mr. 
Martin about it, and see what could be done. She 
must have spoken to him very effectively, for Fred's 
father didn’t go under, and thechurch was built. 


, 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
A SOCIAL CHAT. 

© 1 OOD morning, Professor,” 
Christian Union. 

The Professor rubbed his hands in joyful anticipa- 
tion. There had been some little talk of an increase 
of salary, you know, and he wondered if his wig 
were straight, and hoped that the two bald headed 
buttons on his coat wouldn’t show. 

“Good morning, Your Royal Highness.”’ 

The Professor thought that would put the editor in 
splendid good humor. 

“*Professor, you'll have to cut the legs off your 
chair this week again, for we are crowded,” and then 
the editor ran around the nearest corner just as fast 
as he could run. He saw that the Professor had his 
fists doubled up, but that was only because his fingers 
were through the ends of his blue cotton gloves. 

Any way, the Professor knows a man who knows 
another man who knows a real strong blacksmith, 
and so he’s going to write a little something, and then 
if the editor dares to say a single word, the black- 
smith will—well, never mind. 

This little something is for the boys, although it 
will not hurt the girls to read it. It is about keeping 
your word, although sometimes it goes by another 
name. 

Let us suppose it's good coasting on Carter's hill, 
and tnat you’ve promised to be there after school to 
meet another boy and have a “ double runner.” 

On the way home from school you meet another 
boy who wants you to go skating. That, you think, 
would after all be better than coasting, and off you go 
without a thought of the boy waiting for you on the 
hill. You would call it, perhaps, breaking your en- 
gagement; the Professor calls it breaking your word. 
Having promised to coast you had no right to go skat- 
ing. The time wasn’t your own outside of the engage- 
ment you made. 

The probability is that the coasting boy was dis- 
appointed, but even if he were not, you were wrong. 

The Professor finds this a great evil among the boys, 
and girls too. It is something that grows into a habit 
and will affect the whole of a business life. If you 
don’t keep your word in little things when you are 
young, you'll never do it when you are old. 

lf you promise to be at a certain place at a certain 
hour, be there, rain or shine, no matter to whom the 
promise has been given. Let nothing that you can 
possibly control prevent it. If you promise to do a 
certain thing at a certain time, do it whether you 
want to or not when the time comes, and then as you 
grow up and enter into business you can be depended 
upon; and if you can secure the confidence of your 
associates in business by proving that you invariably 
keep your word, half, and more than half, of your 
life’s battles have been fought. 


said the editor of the 


PUZZLES. 


AN EXCITING TALE, 





They say that a taris wary. Let me give my expe- 
rience. We secured a part and tried to tempt his 
peculiar taste. But weeks went no and he ate every- 
thing tub what saw prepared for him. At last we 
put the part in a nap of milk thinking he would ton 
be elba to withstand such a temptation. Tub al- 
though bat saw accustomed to bave her gum no the 
tloor he was the ten and said to himself, ‘Won you 
era ton going to catch em in that way.” Although 
no doubt his eye saw mid with the tear that would 
come, he preferred ton to ram his reputation for vigi- 
lance tub retired covered with glory. 

The key to unlock the mysteries of this story is 
easily found. Who can read it? 


CURTAILED REMAINDERS. 

Curtail a fruit and leave a vegetable. 

Curtail a weed and leave a sailor. 

Curtail a manor and leave an expression of con- 
tempt. 

Curtail to rend and leave an article of diet. 

Curtail a partner and leave something for the feet. 

Curtail a form of a verb signifying action and leave 
an animal. 

Curtail reluctant and leave a portion. 

Curtail enduring and leave a tree. 

Curtail destiny and leave what Santa Claus is al- 
ways represented to be. 

Curtail a place of rest and leave a verb signifying 
possession. 

Curtail one kind of conveyance and leave another. 

Curtail the noise of a serpent and leave a pronoun. 

The curtailed letters, read downward, give some- 
thipg constantly brought to one’s notice during a 
railway journey. 

A PROLIFIC WORD. 

Entire I am found in the depths of the sea. 

Behead me and I am a title. 

Curtail me and I am a tree. 

Curtail again and I become a vegetable. . 

Behead and curtail me and I am part of the body. 

Behead and curtail still again and without me ada- 
mant could not exist. 

From my letters can be made words meaning to 
knock, to spring, true, a grassy bank, a defense, to 
gather, and to peel. L. R, 
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Farm and Garden. 








THE FLOWER TRADE OF NEW 
YORK. 

We doubt whether Greeley or Ben- 
nett, with all their ‘“‘ nose for news,” ever 
thought the day would come when 
flowers would be of sufficient importance 
to command a full column once or 
twice a week in a daily journal. Yet 
had they livea only a few years longer 
they would have found a public largely 
interested in raising, selling and buying 
fresh flowers, and in the N. Y. ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Advertiser’’ a regular “ Floral 
Record, devoted to Plants and Plants- 
men.’’ Were we a local reporter we 
should envy the fellow that ‘does the 
flowers.” Instead of haunting the pur- 
lieus of police precincts to get the latest 
whiff of crime, or the hot crowded cor- 
ridors of the theater to criticise the 
newest star, he loiters in the warm 
perfume-laden air of the greenhouse or 
the fiorist’s store, noting the weekly 
growth of some favorite rose or climb- 
ing plant, and [chronicling the advent 
of somerare novelty. Instead of keeping 
watch of brown-stone fronts to catch a 
glimpse of ‘“‘lords and ladies of high 
degree,” he saunters up and down the 
avenue to note the newest floral beauties 
that appear in the windows. He is a 
fashion reporter, and tells us what 
plants and flowers are now “the style ;” 
he is a market reporter, and gives us the 
rise and fall of ‘‘ten-weeks’ stocks,”’ and 
the weekly increase of ‘* money”’-wort; 
a trade reporter, and we learn what line 
of goods our florists are carrying, and 
what are saleable and what area drug. 
Nor does he overlook the needs of pri- 
vate flower-growers, but scatters 
through his notes directions for the 
management of different flowers. 

It is a sign of health and refinement in 
the public mind to see so much time and 
space given to this topic in the public 
press. Gossip, sensation and crime are 
not the only features of a daily paper 
that are popular, and while it is true 
that extravagance has marked the de- 
velopment of this new taste it is an 
evidence of its real and lasting excel- 
lence that the hard times instead of kill- 
ing have only checked and pruned it. 

But we set out to give our readers an 
idea of these city floral reports, and the, 
following abstract is made up from 
those of the last three weeks. 

And first, as to the general state of the 
flower market. Deep purplish blue 
hyacinths burst into bloom last week; 
the second crop of Marshal Niel roses 
will be cut next week; buds of this rose 
are worth fifty cents each; forget-me- 
nots are in blossom; orange flowers will 
be 1n market next week in small quan- 
tities; tuberoses are scarce; a single 
spray of orchid blossoms costs 35 at 
wholesale; a Broadway florist had on 
Christmas a ‘‘ Holy Ghost’’ orchid blos- 
som —a white dove in its center—which, 
surrounded by adiantums, sold for $10; 
six Jacqueminot roses appeared this 
week, and each sold for $1; lobelia is 
now the only blue flower; the euphorbia 
splendens, now in bleom, throws a 
superb crimson flower, but the sticky 
juice of the plant is poisonous; mignon- 
ette was never so scarce and high-priced 
at this season; Chinese primroses are 
sold in pots at twenty-five to fifty cents 
each; and flower stock generally 
noted unusually scarce and high- 
priced. 

In the way of newest fashions we 
observe that the double pointsettia is in 
demand; nasturtiums are used in choice 
pieces; the newest nosegay holders are 
made of bamboo pith; it is the style for 
brides to carry fans of flowers and 
bridesmaids flower balls; bamboo grass, 
which does not wither, is used for fes- 
tooning hand-bouquets; the Persian li- 
laces, now the choicest flower in the shops, 
are grown in England; tancy roses are 
most in demand—Cornelia Cook, Gloire 
de Paris, Duchess of Lancaster (pale 
pink), Puebla (deep red, with white 
striped center), and Malmaison (white, 
with lilac cast)—but are scarce; camellias 
are no longer fashionable in hand bou- 
quets; skeleton geranium is much in 
vogue; lily of the valley sprays are used 
for the hair; bonnets of natural flowers 
for weddings and receptions are now 
the rage. 

Much more the reporter has to tell, 
but the foreman of the composing room 
has descended upon him and told him 
that he must stop right here. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


Begins the year with an unusually good number. 
This sterling monthly comprises among its contrib- 
utors some of the most eminent writers of the 
day. The January Number contains, “* Dises- 
tablishment,”” by the Duke of Argyll; “ John Stuart 

Mir 8 Philosophy Tested,” Prot, Stanley Jevons 

Little Health of Ladies.’ Frances P. Cc bbe’: 
“ Natural Philosophy,” Prof. Tait; * The Chefoo Con- 
vention,” Mr. Justin Fry; “ Government Education,” 
A. Rigg; D.D.; * Discoveries at Mycene and Cyprus,’ 
R. 8. Poole ; “The County Franchise,’ ‘ree- 
man; “* Dog Poison in Man,” Dr. Acland, &e., ‘Ke. 

A new feature is introduced—* Contemporary 
Essays and Comments’’—in which a number of 
writers give their impressions on topics in a famil- 
fur, personal, lively way. It is likely to prove a 
successful department. 

Monthly. 75 cts; yearly subscriptions postpaid, $9. 


THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO. 
31 Beekman Street, New York, 


Subscriptions received forall Foreign Publica- 
ions. 


Rev. Dr. Geikie’s Life of Christ. 











D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


TheLife and Words of Christ 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


With Twelve Engravings on Steel. In two 


vols. Price $8. 





Letter from HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


* Brooklyn, January 8, 1878. 
“TT have been reading Geikie’s 
Life of Christ with absorbed in- 
terest. It seems to meamong books 
a pearl of great price,and a man 
might well sell a thousand others 
to become possessor of this. It 
gives light, vividness, and reality, 
when such light is blessedness. 

“ Every Sunday-school in the 
land showd have it in its library, 
as a mine of instruction in regard 
to the most vital portion of the 
Sacred Scriptures, : 

“ IT hope for its wide circulation 
as a public good. 

“ i. B. S TO Ww (i 


THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY pty 


Column Quarto (founded 1872) is a Family Paper 
and the first Presbyterian paper ever founded in 
this berder metropolis. Itis adapted to the relig- 
ious wants of the masses. Its articles are short 
and readable. It presents each week a concise 
summary of General and Church Intelligence; has 
a Mart et Report,and a coiumn for the Farmer and 
Mechanic; alsc the Children’s Department, with 
International 8.8. Lessons. Subscription price, 
#2.00 per year in advance; pastors, wh se salaries 
are less than #1.000 per year, $1.50. Senda letter 
stamp for specimen copy. Address GRAHAM. MOR- 
RiSON & Mort, Prop’ 's. 144 W..Baltim« ore st. . Balt t.Md 


Hall’s Journal of Health 


Aims to show how disease may be avoided with- 
out medicine. It is the olacest and best of all 
the health publications. 

Terms $1.50 a year. or dl Noa eight months. 
Sample Copy, - cents. Ada 

E. H. GIBBS, M. ‘D.. Editor 
Bible House, New 





York. 
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GRASP, 
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JCATIONAL EXCURSION 
Ein the snapmer v1 1878, visiung 
Irelana, eeuclne. England, France, Belgium, the 
Khine, ‘Prussia, Switzerland, nail ‘and the Paris 
¥xpusition. For circulars. addres 

E. TOURKJEE, Music Hall, Boston. — 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Next Term opens February 4th. A sixty-page cat- 
aicgue, with full particulars, sent on application. 

J. wW.s E OEMAKER, A. -M., President. 
FEKSKIL L(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Of} Opens Bept. 12, Send for C Circular. 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best ar,  —~ rama Science, 
Langusees, Painting dnd M 
EV. ‘DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 5T op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
G REENWIC W_ ACADEMY 

¥ Institute and Lamar yer Cohte 
02. For both sexes. A SKA sebool. On 
airect route from New York to Boeken" — 

Rev. F. D. BLAK ESLER, A.M., 
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Those answering an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor se the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by statin 





that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Ch Union. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


The LONDON ACADEMY, of December 
22d, 1877, says: ‘*In St. NicnHonas we 
welcome the best stamp of juvenile literature 
that we have yet seen. * * * We have 
no hesitation in saying that both in the letter- 
press and in the pictures this American 
magazine has no rival.” 

Ia Str. Nicnouas for December, the 
trand Christmas Number, was begun a 
charming new 
SERIAL STORY by MISS ALCOTT, 
‘* Under the Lilacs,” illustrated by MARy 
Hat.ock Foote, sto continue during the 
year. This same Christmas number, of 
which one hundred thousand copies were 
privted, contained the opening chapters of 


A “ROBINSON CRUSOE” STORY 
for boys, ‘‘ Tower-Mountain,’ by Gus- 
TAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, also poems by 
LONGFELLOW and BRYANT, a portrait of 
Miss Alcott, half a dozen short stories, 
pictures, poems, etc., ete. It is the hand- 
somest number of a cbild’s magazine ever 
issued. 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 


‘““Sr. NicHo.as basa list of contrib- 
utors such as no other child’s magazine, 
or few publications of any sort, in the 
world, can boast. It bas caused the best 
writers in America to turn their attention 
to the task of giving delight and impart- 
ing culture to children. In the avalanche 
of immoral literature that threatens the 
children, some strong, vitally wholesome, 
and really attractive magazine is required 
for them, and St. Nicno.as has reached 
a higher platform, and commands for this 
service wider resources in art and letters, 
than any of its predecessors or contempo- 
raries.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1878, 


Besides the SERIAL STORIES above an- 
nounced, will bave a sbort serial story by 


the autbor of “THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY;;” aod Turee SPien- 
DID SERIALS FOR Boys, one of which, 
‘*DRIFTED INTO Port,” by Epwin 
HoppDER, an English writer, will begia 
in Mareb. “Around the World in 
a Yacht, Boys!” has beeu promised by 
a brilliant writer, now on the actual tour 
of the world in his own yacht. There 
will be contributions by a daughter of 
the famous Peter Parley, and a Letter 


to Young Americans by 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The “HOW” Series of instructive pa- 
pers, by various authors, will tell HOW 
to bind your own books; HOW they 
mine coal; HOW to enjoy yourselves at 
home ; HOW to be an agreeable guest ; 
HOW to entertain company; HOW to be 
a carpenter; HOW to make an ice-boat; 
HOW to build a house; HOW India rub- 
ber is gathered; HOW matcbes are made; 

HOW to be a PARLOR MAGICIAN; 
HOW mouey is made; HOW mackerel 
are caught; HOW they laid the Atlantic 
cable ; HOW they mine in California; 
HOW they work in the tea-country; etc. 
There will be also a series of stories and 
sketches of Foreign Life, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 


such as *‘ Old Nicolai” (a Russian story), 
“A Day among the Welsh Castles, 
‘‘Easter in Germany,” ‘‘ The Indians of 
the Amazon,” ‘‘ How Kitty was Lost in a 
~— Bazaar,” ‘‘ Master Montezuma” 
“Mexican story), **Hansa, the Lapp 
Maiden,” and many others. 
** Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” ‘‘ Young Con- 
tributors’ Department,” ‘ Letter-Box,” 
‘* Riddle-Box,” and ‘‘For Very Little 
Folks,” will be continued. 


A NEW OFFER! 


NoveEMBER and DECEMBER, 1877, 
NUMBERS FREE to all new subscribers 
for the year 1878. Subscribe with the 
nearest BOOKSELLER or NEWSDEALER. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, post- 
age paid. Single Copies, 25 cents each, 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Br’dway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. | 


Private and public Libraries can exchange du- 
plicates, and books no longer wanted, for any 
books wanted. 

Book buyers are offered the greutest induce- 
ments to be found any where in the United States. 

Immense catalogues are given in ihe Book Ba- 
change Monthly, 50 cents a year. 

Books loaned to all parts of the United States. 
Better accommodations a peoaees readers, even 
in small towns, than afforde: by the large libraries 
of the great cities. Rates as low as three centsa 
oo —popular new books five to fifteen cents a 


’ 





Old books wanted—any new books supplied. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman St., N.Y 


Cheapest Bookstore 


4 Curious Old ie. at ore: 
Magnificent i at our 
2, 42 Bibles on 











rayer Bookes atany 
rice. Onslteae of fictio: MEGGAT Bros. 


Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 





Fifty vages—300 Il!ustrations, with Descriptions 
of thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
in the world. and the way to grow them—all for a 
TWO-CENT postage stamp. *rinted in German 
and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
oe 3 paper covers; in elegan’ cloth c vers, $1. 
ick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.— 
32" pages, fine Lilustrations, and Colored” Pilate in 
Son. number. Price $1.254 year; Five copies for 


Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


j.M THORBURN&COS 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


4§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


At the solicitation of many of our friends. 
we this season publish our Catalogue of 
yesetable Agricultural, Flower, and 
| Tree Seeds, together with all the Novel- 
ties of the Season, under one Cover, free 
to all on application by mail. 


22 BULBS, -cH> 





«| 





SEED 





BEES AND HONEY .—" you 





wish to learn all about bees and how to 
manage them successfully, send 50 cents 
lor our 64-page pamphlet containing @ 
beautiful life-like chromo of Italian Bees 
in their natural colors, the Prize Essay on 
bees by Mrs.Tupper, Queen Rearing by 
Quinby, Instruction for beginners,etc. ,et 
with the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 4 montis 
berinning September, 1877. The November number contains the 
full report of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association at the three 
days convention,in New York City. The Southern Department 
of cur Magazine is conducted by Dr. Brow ny of Augusta, Ga, 
Annual subscription, $1.5 Bee-Keepers’ Text-book, 40 cents, 









For the best Bee-Hives, Wax Extractors, Bee Books 
and all other bee-keeping supplies, address 
A. J, KING & CO,, 61 Hudson Street, New York, 








HOT WAN PRES SUR Ee 





ED& CO. CINCINNATI 


AADIATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS.C OIL S-REGISTERS & 























BREAKFAST, LUNCH J sc Sat ALLHONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS* 











farge discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS ‘SOCIET [E8. 


EIGELSIC 





LATEST IMPROVEMENT, 
Double Treadie, inc!uding one doz. Saws, 
tuirty inimitallo Fret sawing Patterns 
and Prepared W« ae, to the valnoof $4. 
new devico k glteuing Saw, Pow- 
er Drilling attaciument, Wrench, Oil cup 
and Screw driver. Speed, 800 stroxes per 
minute. Baws 1 1-2inch thick. Price, 
Boom lete, cased and cel! be on board 
—=T.cars or at Express offic’, 13 
om SMALLSTEAM ENGINE Ss, 
With copper Boiler, to drive light Lathes, 
at Geroll : awa, etc. Joo Scroll Werk Designs 
= Free on receipt of stam 
= GEORGE PARR, 


A BUFFALO, N. Y, 
Bew only, without Attachments, $9 00 ; 


LN S 


GS FORTHE SAN ANCTUAS ar 


ON NGo Ts AND MNS ko 


usa § 


J NG. 
; ELOR Pie ne SPIRITU awe Abs “ 


HAPEL. SONGS ONGS 2 


= sottal a MEETING & FAMILY: 
oyPANY 232" 
“SAS BARNES & COMPANY 22 
NewYork, (hicago & New Orleans) 
ASSEBEERS w AC 
MLOZE ve f ( 
for Benne omy Soush. spetitesion ond lengontes 
tickling Im the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking 0 
singing. Prepared only by 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and_ sent by mail on receip 
of the price, 25 Centa. 
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~ Those 1] Elgin Silver Watches, 





Office of the Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago, III, 


To the Proprietors of the Christian Union. 


GrENTLEMEN— Replying to your inquiries concerning the Watches 


ordered of us, permit ine to say the same are key-winding, manufactur- 
ed expressly for you, contain seven jewels, engraved “ CHRISTIAN 
UNION,” regulated before delivery, put up in warranted silver hunt- 
ing cases, and each is accompanied by one of our guarantee medals ; 
in fact, we make no movements which are not guaranteed. 


Yours respectfully, 
bios 
M anager 


W. BAXTER, 


Elgin Natl Watch Co. 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


i. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, "NEW YORK. 


The most ortencive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE- 
ROOEING, STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, I 1 2 Water-proof Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &c. 
REaDY FOR EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 

These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rail Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal indiicements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 

Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M.M 

BUCK & Co., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, , Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


Ley 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, "two doors from Broadway, N. Y, 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
ee Shi -—He importe direct from Europe all his Hair Materials. 
D.—He has no exorbitant rents to pay in the fashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old quarters, where he has been established for 15 YE 
TH D.—He has no _— dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent to the cost of the goods. 
OURTH.—He superintends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfaction. 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Cireular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


0,000 Agents wanted to sell our newly Pat- 
ented Novelties, Chromos, Jewelry, Watches, 
Revolvers, Engravings, Books, &c. Stationery 
Packages, $10 per hundred. Special terms given 
to Agents everywhere. The best prices ever of- 
fer Mammoth Catalogue with Samples free. 
R. L. “FLETCHER, 1] Dey 8t., N. Y. 


ROOF PAINTS, 


USE. 








Goods 
It not approved can be returned at my expense. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


br PROB . Cusmien S, Feathers, HBed- 
opris gs and Mattresses, of all grades 
at ee Ho is 40 Es. 203 Canal Street. New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 























. PAY Churches, etc,, known to the uplie since 
VERY Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or| 1826, are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL 
Speculator should read the Agent’s Jour- OUNDRY,” West TROY,N.Y. New Patent 
nal, it tells you who keeps the best selling | Mountings. Catalogues free. No’ Agencies. 
jee 5 2 you to pee. it aaron, you from 
uds, Swindlers, &c ives you valuable sug- 
gestions relating to Canvassing. Full of funny Se ee he POUNORY. 


anecdotes and spicy stories, &c. r _banasomely 
bound 24 page Specimen ope sent Fi 
Address AGEN fs’ J RNAL. “New Vork. 


. $1200: 


$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fletcher, 11 Dey 8t., N.Y. 


Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary feerang a for Churchc:, 
Schools, Farms, Fac es, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, @ ate. Fully Warrant: ° 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'-~ati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, | N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given to CHU RCH “BELLS. 
¢2™ illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple ee gg ae No coed 








id. loy- 
meut. ny og 3g cas GRANT, CO, 
2,4,6& 8 Home ‘St., Cincinnati, O, 








fl Ladies El t 
J Imitation Kose 
A, Coral Set Breast- 
pin and Eardrops, 
sent post- 
mm paid to any 
Barreader of 
this 








We will 


TO ADVERTISERS! 2:2": 


Oo any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITIO 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo. Pp. More complet 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, and advertising rates a several thousanc 
newspapers in the Unit States and Canada, ane 
contains more information of value to an siventioe 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. ’ The special offers are 


" sleeve hasten 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set,orthree 
sets for WD 
cents, Ele- 








ie. numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure tx 
pont Meck send for it before spe nding any mone in newspaper 
Charms advertising. Address N. SON. 
$1 each. 10 ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphi: 
cents extra required 9 on all Canadian orders, 


ra inducements to 





y- is ee co., 11 Clinton 


So First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
D SALESMEN for a wholesale house. bi = 
Diiiveral salary; traveling expenses pu Letters for Machinists. 


Address R. &Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio VAN DE iRBURGH. WELLS & CO.. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Sts., New York. 


AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS. 
KE. & H.T. 


T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Wises’ 





“Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Rey etc. Blocks for Engravers. 


WANT: 


WA NTED Men in each State for the Detective 
5 Service one to report sae & Pa 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address 

EUROPEAN SECRET SERVICE Co., Cincinnat On Ohio 











ayear, Age wanted everywhere. B Graphoscopes, Chromos and ames. Albums, 
G2 50D iss legitimate, Particulars nl Photographs of Celebrities, Paotone raphic Trans- 
Wonrn & Co., St. Louis, Mo. | P#rencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 


Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia’ 








50 Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case, l3c., or 25 
no 2 alike, 10c. Vutfit lc. Dowu & Co., Bristol, ct. 


25 New Year Cards, with name, 2c. 25 Ex- 
tra Mixed 10c. Geo. I. Reed & Co.,Nassau.N Y 


BOYS & GIRLS. Parents, 
Everybedy send for samples and 
terms of tb e brightest, best, and 
cheapest youth’ 8 paper inthe worid, 





FREE 





Th 
75,000 honey vole OMPA! NEON. 4 Names printed on 100 gf Bristot Cards and sent 
panna dh SP Nip Premioms ~  adhag Tas ress for 2c. 8. L. Hyde, Pomfret Land- 
Clubs, including aes and Gold Watches. Ad- a 








dress THE iho COMPANION, 14 Bolivar St., 


CLEVELAN MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 


65 Ag’ts’ Outfit 10c. L.C.COB & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 








IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS. 


Elgin Silver Watches, 
Encyclopedias, 


Waverley Novels, 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


By an arrangement entered into with the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, of Philadelphia, the 
Editor of ‘‘ Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,’ and the Elgin National Watch Co., 
The Christian Union is enabled to make its readers the following unrivaled offer of 


$22.25 for $11.95. 
One Elgin Silver Watch, ws $16.00 


These watches which we offer to our readers, are made by the 
Elgin National Watch Co., and each watch is guaranteed by the 
Company’s own Medal Certificate, which accompanies the same. 
The very superior value and workmanship of the Elgin Watches 
are too well known, and their reputation too firmly established, to 
need any praise from us. They are manufactured expressly for 
this great offer, contain seven jewels, engraved ‘Christian Union,” 
regulated before del'very, put up in warranted silver hunting cases, 
and are good reliable timekeepers,—no pains being spared by the 
Company to make them trustworthy and durable. (See Elgin 
Co.’s letter in another column.) 


Sunshine for Little Children, 


The most magnificently illustrated publication in the United 








3.25 


States. 12 numbers. Issued bi-monthly. 288 pages. 360 pic- 
tures, 60 of them full-page cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the 
little ones. 


3.00 


The Christian Union, 0ne year, postage paid, 
The brightest and best religious weekly in the country. The 
favorite family journal. In everything it aims at the highest excel- 
lence, and aspires to be a live, wide-a-wake, wholesome and attract- 


tive istian newspaper. $22.25 


Total offer is worth - - - 
Sent on receipt of only $11.95. 


$66.25 for $27.75. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Ten royal octavo volumes: library law binding, marble edges: 
4000 engravings, and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 elegantly en- 
graved plates. Latest and best Edition. This special subscription 
work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, expressly for this great premium offer of the 
beautiful publication of “‘Mamma’s Sunshine.” It is a library in 
itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be bought elsewhere 
for less than Sixty Dollars. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 
(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (5 already noticed,) 








$60.00 


3.25 
__3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $66 6.2 25 
Sent on receipt of only $27.75. 


$78.25 for $22.75. 
Waverley Novels, wor $72.00 


Superb edition. Twenty-four volumes. 2000 illustrations. 
Clear large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Cloth extra. This 
work is tastefully bound to order for the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, ic 
issued only to subscribers—cannot be found in the book stores— 
and has never been published at less than Seventy-two Dol- 
lars a set. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 
(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed, ) 








3.25 
3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $ 78.2 5 


Sent on receipt of only $22.75. 
All orders should be addressed to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


Park Place, New York. 
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Advertisements. 
Eureka Sprinkler. 


| Nickel- , price &5c. 

by mail. =prinklers 
on used for Flowers in or 

ut of doors; also for 
Laundry and —. purposes, such as cleaning 
windows, mirro 

kinds of jebbor Goods on hand or fuar- 

nished to oraer. Rubber Tubing for gas stoves, and 
Hosefor street-washing purposes, a specialty. Call 
and see the new Hose-Reel and Movable Fountain 
for Lawns. Lilustrated Catalogue and_Price List 
mailed free. AGENTS WANTED. R 
LYN RUBBER WORKS, ©. B. DICKINSON, 
Proprietor, 3449 Adams St., near City Hall, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. N. B.—The rubber parts of these articles 
can be mailed but the glassware cannot. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 
FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


HEALTH 


FOOD COMPANY, 
9 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Branch of 74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Brain, Nerve, Blood, Bone and Muscle Foods, ': 
perfect flours, glutens, pearled and granulated 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye. &c. Perfect Foods for 
Invalids and Infants. Pomarins, a concentrated 
fruit juice, without sugar or gelatine. Perfect 
Orange Marmalade, and half Orange Preserves. 
Circulars free. 


Brooklyn A 




















Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


7th Public Rehearsal, Friday, Jan. 25. 


TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 
MR. THEODORE THOMAS, emenonca 
Symphony—* Sauer, 
. Overture—* Cori la 
yest time). var iat OP. | GOLDMARK. 


» Oversare—” Bieusl,” ....0ccciccccecce.cos WAGNER. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


were China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 

Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. ne as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 
M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn, 
A full assortment of 
Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 

Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 
MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, between Ralten and 
Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 


mestic service aoe regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Ou 














Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc, 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facili have bled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class; 
having merited and reeeived Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excetience 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. LUlustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


U4 Tremont St.. BOSTON; 35 Union 8q., NEW 
__ FORE; 20 Wabash Ave., 0 HIC4GO, 


PIANO VO Retail price $750 only BS 050, #175, 
29 ans, 10 stope, $120; 13, ba 2, 385 
NS 3 32. new, warranted. 15 

days’ ‘test trial. “Other ba ins. 24-pp. 

Ill. Newspaper all about "Biano-O a90-Orpas 

war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


REVOLVER FREE. wistven-2b9t, zevolver 


dress J. BOwWN & SON, 136 & 138 Wood st., Pittsburg 




















LESTER SAW. 


The New LESTER SAW is made of Iron, with ali the Working 
Parts of Steel, and contains all known Im- 
provements to this date. 


It is handsomely painted red 
and green, with red stripes, and 
— beautiful appearance. 

hose pas rts which are not painted 
we either Polished or Japanned. 

We warrant the Saw to be just as 
herein stated, and we know it 
will give entire satisfaction, being 
amore expensive machine than 
those which we formerly sold 
for $25. 

It consists of, first, a Scroll 
Saw, with Tilting Table for in- 
laid work; Arme l8inches in the 
clear; Clamps which will bold 
saws of any length or width, and 
face them in four different direc- 
tions; cutting lumber from one- 
sixteenth to one inch in thick- 
ness; speed, 1,000 strokes per 
minute. 

Second,a Circular Saw, two 
and one-half inches in diameter, 
which will cut lumber one-half 
inch and less; with an Iron Table 
four by five inches. 


Third, a Drilling Attach- 
ment, with six Stubbs’ steel 
Drills of various sizes for Wouod 
or [ron Work. 

Fourth, an Emery Wheel, 
with wide and narrow rim. 

Fifth,a Turning Lathe, with 
Iron Ways und Rest, Steel Cen 
ters.and three best Steel Turn- 
ing Tools; Length of Ways, 15 
inches; Distance between Cen- 
ters, 9 inches; Swing, 3 inches; 
Length of Slide Rest, 4% inches; 
number of revolutions per min- 
ute { 

Also. with each machine, six 
Saw Blades, a Wrench, Screw- 
driver, extra Belt, aund’two sheets 
of Designs, with a nice box for 
the smaii tools, and a box for the 
whole machine. It is taken apart 
when shipped, and packed in a 
box, but the working parts are 
ail left in place, and the frame 
's "aaa together again by a single 
bolt. 


s Price for everything above 
named, $8.00. 
The same without the Lathe 
and Circular Saw, $6.00. 


eC. 





. . ‘ When desired, we furnish with 
the Lathe a very nice Driil Chuck for working metal, and a Tail Stock, with a Screw Center, for 82.00 
extra. 


No Saw will be sent C.O.D. The machine alone weighs 47 pounds, and with the box 70 pounds: 
The Express churges on one machine are about #2.00 for 1,(00 miles, ood about half as much by fast 
freight. Two machines by freight gv at about the one. price as one. ey may be sent by mail, b 
Post Office Order, Kegistered Letter, or Draft on New York. For Sale by Dealers at same price, with 
the addition of a reasonable amount for freight. 


We also keep a full stock of all Toos and Supplies in the Bracket Sawing Line. 
MILLER’S FALLS CoO., 


74 Chambers Street, New York, 
ASK THOSE | 


| 1878. 
WHO KNOW. JONES. 


PLASTER is ey the best — eel in the world. This | - . 
remarkable article was invented to vvercome the CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 
great objection always found to the ordinary Por- | 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. | 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles | sigits, Z 
of the spine and kidneys it is atruly wonderful | see Zz 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its Shawls 2 
great superiority to other porous plasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures | Furs, | 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound. | 
CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- = 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the Z 


market. The genuine have the word Capciae cut 





1840. 


Dress Goods, x “2 Boys’ Suits. 
Millinery. 
"2 Fancy Goods. 


Sacques, - 2” ”Z 


4 


Z Hosiery. 
.. 


Z Z 


7a aces, | 


























through each plaster. Sold 5 all ens Z —e 
pre EABURY & JOHNDON, 21 Blatt 8t.N.¥. | | 2— ——— =>] 
| | EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE, | 
USE 1 | AND | | 
| | Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect. | | 
elses ae 
- 


JONES 





Shoes, Z Z Silks, 
Ribbons, Zz Z Cloths, 
Underwear Zz 


Z Domestics, 





~ Upholstery. "Ss z Carpets, 
And Miiward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. “2% House Furnishing 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. Z Goods. 


Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM(®ZOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON. 


Farnitare, 





Fancy Goods, Toys, Glassware, Crockery, 
Silverware, 
Extraordinary inducements in all departments 


All ordera will receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin avenue. JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


WE WILL Pais? IT es 100 of the finest quality 
a Cont, ond ee sree by mail for 40 gress 
are 


with address for WO cents. 7 
CLASS VISITING CARDS, corpo to be printed on 
Bristol Stock, pa! - confound- 
ed witb the common. a Ay x so generally 
advertised. SPECIMENS MAILED for a 3 cent 
ava daress THE ALERT PRINTING CO., 208 12th 
Street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Eimira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroem, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories. Middietewn, Conn 








25 lege egant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ical journal, giving resulte in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Grad, M.D., Eimira. N.Y. 





40 BxtrsPit Meas re Wank 





. 


Business Established in 1835. 
The largest Homeopathic Medicine House in the 
United States. 


BERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY 


AND 


Medical Publishing House. 


NEW YORK, 145 Grand St. PHILADELPHIA, 
635 Arch St.and 125 South guovent St. BALTI- 
MORE, 135 West Fayette § NEW ORLEANS, 
130 Canal St. SAN FRANG ISCO, 234 Sutter St. 
OAKLAND, Cal., 971 Washington St. 


Keep constantly on hand a full supply of Ho- 
mceopathic Family Medicine Cases, and books giv- 
ing plat ain directions for their use. 


Send stamp for Catalogue giving description and 
prices of the various styles and sizes 


¥S-Qasce & TAFEL received the onl Cn- 
tennial Prize Medal awarded at the Philadel 
Exposition for the excellency of Homeo; ae 
maceutical Preparations and Fine Exh 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
*lumber, 


Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
p 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
o 
Send for description. 


ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, ete., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 














Price 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
Large protits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St, 
Address 
L’/OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Boo 3395, 
New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve this salt in ordinary wrater: This 
solution possesses all the health ng 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water. while it is tree from fhe organic 
igapursetes of the onrt, Bnet sa 1 had rug- 

sts generally. ° 
. roadway and Sarekes St.. N.Y. 
The GROC ERS’ 
HAND - BOOK 
contains 50 pages of 
valuable inf rma- 
tion, tables, rates of 
fare, how t~ gauge, 























| 
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&c. lilustrated price 
list of store fixtures. &c. Send 3c. stamp. B. 
Woo), 28 west Broedway. N.Y. 


DRY GOODS — 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESs, 
Sent to any address in any part cf the United 


States by 
‘JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
Of Boston, Mass.. the largest Dry Goods house in 
New England. By dealing with this house the 
people inthe towns of the Middle, Western and 
Southern States can get the benefit of the lowest 
retail prices quoted in Boston or New York. An 
elegant CATALOGUE, with full description of the 
goods and prices, will be sent free to any address 
op application. Peopie who desire to purchase 
hosiery, gloves, millinery, ladies’ underwear, in- 
fants’ ies clot ing, housekeeping goods, 
aceé, 





ribbons, handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, 

fringes, embroidery, woollens, dress goods, silks, 
shaw!is, furs, cloaks, suits, &c., &c., and wish to 
save money and get the advantage of selection 


| from an tmmense stock, should send for this 


CATALOGUE 
Address JORDAN, ™ MARSH & CO., 


ston, Mass., U.S.A 





8S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
"LIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


SACHETS D’IRIS, 


if 


“ 


~ % 





BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 





oer manne lr Asthma REMEDY 
Loortaresmene, Pesta ane i ei 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 





P.O. Box 5645. 31 and 3% Vesey St., New York City. 
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